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Pan-American Service Includes 


Educational Course 
Individual Sales Planning 
Aid in Organization and Business Building 


Unexcelled Policies—Life, Group, Accident and 
Health 








BALTIMORE 
We have a few General Agency openings for men not 


presently attached. * A PROGRESSIVE 
Address 


sie cick Sicilia Coimeated Wea SURETY and CASUALTY 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co. COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 
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The White Fireman* 
as an Eye-Opener 
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He shows millions of property owners the value of inspection 
service as a safeguard against loss by fire. See the White 
Fireman in the Saturday Evening Post, March 2nd; Literary 
Digest, March 9th; and in Review of Reviews, World’s Work 
and Golden Book for March. 











 - The White Fireman in the magazine advertisements of the 
Insurance Company of North America represents the loss- 
prevention engineering service supported by insurance com- 
panies. This advertising is informing property owners that 
they may secure loss-prevention engineering service through 
responsible insurance agents. 
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A RELIANCE BROA 


A 


A. B. HEISER 


Just two years ago, I left the auto- 
mohile industry with which I had 
been identified for eighteen years. 
As you know, that business depends 
on dive prospects. Automobile sales- 
men have the same problems in refer- 
ence to prospects as the average life 


insurance underwriter. 


With the Reliance this is no prob- 


lem. The answer is 
Lead Service. Never 
in my years of selling 
have I seen such a 
wonderful means of 
getting in to see anye 
one, particularly a 
hard man to talk to. 

With Lead Service 
I started on the men 
I knew best; those 
whom I knew were 
physically able to 
pass the examina- 
tion, and who finan. 
cially were able to 


purchase a good sized policy. The 
Advertising Department was re- 
quested to release Lead: Service 
letters to these men. Just as soon 
as I thought they had had time to 
read the letter, I made my call. 
The prospect nearly always re- 
ceives me with a hearty welcome and 
tells me he has received our Vice 
President’s letter introducing me, 


on 


A; B. HEISER 


of COLORADO 
cANNOUNCING 


and then says he has never received 
a finer illustrated introduction letter 
from any insurance organization. 

The Lead Service system provides 
the opportunity of selecting the best 
risks in the community. Practically 
every man I have sold was not in the 
market until the Lead Service letter 
created the need in his mind. 

Allow me to give 
you an X-ray picture 
of what Lead Service 
has done for me. On 
October 9, 1927 I 
started with the Re- 
liance Lire, having 
had no previous ex- 

rience in life un- 

erwriting. Since 
that time I have used 
nothing but Lead Ser- 
vice introductions. 

During the seven 
months, from Janu- 
: ary 1toJuly 21,1928, 
I have written as a result ot these in- 
troductions, 67 Perfect Protection 
Policies tor $22 1,705 Life, $191,000 
Accident and considerable Weekly 
Health Indemnity. 

No one could be more thoroughly 
sold than I on the value of this pre- 
approach advertising to the salesman 
who operates it correctly and dili- 
gently in his working plan. 
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CT PROTECTION 


one of the most profitable means of securing new busi- 
ness through advertising ever instituted by a life insure 
ance company. Lead Service has established itself 
permanently as a feature of Reliance sales promotion. 


Why Its Profitable to 


The principle upon which the Lead Service Plan is 
founded has been demonstrated to be thoroughly sound 
in theory and practice. This principle involving adver- 
tising, coordinated with salesmanship has proven to be 
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FREDERICK H.ECKER HEADS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Robert Lynn Cox Succeeds to Title of 
Vice-President 








LEROY LINCOLN IS FIRST VICE- 
PRESIDENT 





New President of World’s Largest Finan- 
cial Institution Rose to Post from 
Mail Clerk—Seconded Haley Fiske 
for Many Years 


The board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company met late Tuesday 
afternoon and elected Frederick H. Ecker, for 
many years ranking vice-president of the com- 
pany, as it’s president. Mr. Ecker succeeds 
the late Haley Fiske, who for many years had 
been an outstanding figure in the life insurance 
world. 

Mr. Ecker now becomes the head of the 
largest financial institution in the world, the 
Metropolitan having enjoyed that distinction 
for more than two years. 

The new president will be ably seconded in 
his great task by Robert Lynn Cox, who was 
elected vice-president, and Leroy A. Lincoln 
who was elected first vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel. The title of first vice-president 
is a new one in the roster of Metropolitan of- 
ficers and was created to meet the situation. 
Mr. Cox was also elected a director. 

The election of Mr. Ecker to the presidency 
had been confidently expected. The new presi- 
dent joined the Metropolitan when a youth, 
his first position being that of a mail clerk. As 
the years passed he became widely known as 
an investment expert and is one of the leading 
authorities in that field. His knowledge of life 
insurance is equally impressive. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. Ecker appears 
as a supplement to this issue of THE SpEcraToR. 

Mr. Ecker was born in Phoenicia, N. Y., 
sixty-one years ago—August 30, 1867. He is 
the son of John Christian and Catherine Banker 
Ecker, and a grandson of Jacob P. Ecker, who 
was graduated from the French Military Acad- 
emy and served on the staff of one of Napo- 
leon’s generals. His father was born in Alsace, 
but brought him to this country when he was 
7 years old. When the Civil War broke out, 
John Ecker enlisted and became a sergeant in 
Company F, 30th Regiment, U. S. V., of the 
famous “Iron Brigade.” He fought in thirty- 
two engagements, in one of which he was 
wounded and left for dead on the field. After 
recovery, he returned to his regiment and 
fought to the end of the war, being brevetted 
major for valor in -action. 

The son attended the country school near 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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TEXAS SITUATION 


Possibility of Rate and Commission 
War Seen in Lone Star State 








SMALLER COMPANIES SAID TO BE 
WORRIED 





Several Plans to Avoid Trouble Being 
Considered by Insurance Commission 
—Conference Being Held 


Datias, Texas, March 25.—With-a rate 
war brewing in Texas on the part of fire in- 
surance companies because of the “commission 
situation” and the “unsatisfactory rate sched- 
ule” the Texas Insurance Commission has been 
holding a series of conferences with a view of 
heading off “cut throat” tactics which appear 
inevitable in the Lone Star State. 

During the past few days the commission 
has had before it the out-of-State companies 
or their representatives, the Texas companies, 
the foreign companies or their representatives 
and finally the fire insurance agents. 

These groups were called to Austin to give 
their views on the “commission question’ and 
to express frankly their opinion regarding the 
rate making basis in this State. 

The commission question again became the 
thorn in the side of the insurance business re- 
cently when it was announced that a large 
Eastern concern would pay 25 and 30 per cent 
commissions on business written, while it had 
been tentatively agreed the commissions in the 
State would be 20 and 25 per cent. At the 
same time another Eastern company announced 
it would write fire business at a rate some- 
what lower than figures set by the State com- 
mission. 

Both these things put a good many of the 
companies on their toes. The smaller under- 
writing concerns are plainly alarmed. They 
contend the move is a step to eliminate them 
from the field. The Texas companies are espe- 
cially concerned. They oppose any increase in 
the present “commission” scale and they object 
to any company writing business below the rates 
fixed by the commission, though there appears 
no legal reason why this should not be done. 

There are already some “serious situations” 
in Texas, especially at Dallas and Fort Worth. 
These “situations” hinge upon the commission 
problem. It is claimed if something is not done 
the entire situation in Texas will become so 
muddled that no one will know just where he 
stands. The same thing applies to the reduc- 
tion in fire insurance rates. It is said if some 


of the larger Eastern companies cut the rates 

in the State and slashing will become general 

and the Texas companies and the smaller con- 

cerns out-of-the-State, will almost be put out 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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ANOTHER INSTALMENT 
PAYMENT PLAN 


Globe Indemnity Applies System to 
Auto Insurance 





PRESIDENT A. DUNCAN REID’S STATE- 
MENT 





Company Offers Short Term Policy at 
Short Rate Premium 


A. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe In- 
demnity Company, Newark, has announced the 
introduction by his organization of a plan for 
the instalment payment of automobile insurance 
premiums. The plan is already available for 
agents in a number of States, excepting Mass- 
achusetts, and approval is awaited in others. 
President Reid’s announcement of the plan said 
in part: 


We have kept in mind that no sound plan 
should leave the agent, the policyholder or the 
company uncertain as to the status of the cov- 
erage at any time, and that the policyholder 
must understand his insurance is not in force 
until he has paid for it. The history of instal- 
ment financing testifies to the necessity for 
eliminating any extension of credit in connec- 
tion with instalment payments. 

Our plan is quite simple. We propose to is- 
sue the policy for a short term, (i. e., for a 
certain stated number of months), receiving in 
advance a short rate premium for the short 
term of the policy. We will attach to such a 
policy an endorsement, providing that the policy 
may be extended up to a total period of twelve 
months. The endorsement specifies the addi- 
tional periods for’ which the short term policy 
may be extended, and also the additional pre- 
miums for such extensions, which premiums 
must be paid immediately when due. . The pur- 
pose of the endorsement is to record the agree- 
ment made when the insurance was sold, and 
to provide an incentive for the policyholder to 
continue the insurance in force by making the 
subsequent payments as required. 

The only evidence that the company will ac- 
cept that such subsequent payments have been 
made, will be a numbered certificate for each 
extension, to be delivered by the agent counter- 
signing the policy. The certificate provides that 
no extension of credit can be made by any 
agent. The policy, having been issued for a 
short term period, and not for twelve months, 
automatically terminates with the end of the 
period for which it is written or extended, mak- 
ing a cancelation notice unnecessary. You will 
note that the endorsement provides that all pre- 
miums paid will be fully earned and will be re- 
tained by the company, unless the policy is can- 
celed by the company. 

The additional premium to be charged for 
any extension will be the difference between the 
short rate premium for the period the policy 
has been in force and the short rate premium 
for the total period, including such extension. 
To illustrate: Suppose the assured agrees to 
pay 40 per cent of the annual premium in ad- 
vance and the balance in two instalments. The 
policy in such a case will be issued for three 
months at 40 per cent of the annual premium 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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— the new president of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, Frederick 
H. Ecker, did not start with the company as 
an office boy, but rather as a mail clerk, it is 
none the less true that he literally grew up 
with the huge institution which he now heads. 
The modern young business man who earns 
his first week’s salary with the aid of a uni- 
versity degree may turn up his nose at the of- 
fice boy to president type, but there are many 
such men who are cultured and well educated 
people. The man who grows up with his com- 
pany, and is able simultaneously to maintain 
that breadth of vision which distinguishes the 
great executive, is at a distinct advantage over 
the man who enters the business as a junior 
executive or a departmental head. He literally 
knows everything there is to know about the 
conduct of the company’s business. The other 
man has missed a number of important stages. 
Both have lost something which must be made 
up but the task of the office boy is the easier. 
Night schools and libraries are at his command 
and he is limited only by ambition. But the 
man who was never an office boy can never 
hope to fill the gap in his life. I know. I 
never was an Office boy. 
x ok ok 

ROBABLY a fairly large percentage of 

insurance officials started their careers in 
the capacity of office boy. E. S. Banks, a well- 
known insurance correspondent in Philadelphia 
recently made a survey among some of the of- 
ficials there and got some interesting results. 
He says: 


“One finds, too, that quite a few company 
executives began as office boys. And quite a 
few companies can point to all of their execu- 
tives as former office boys. 

“Walter LeMar Talbot, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, remarks that ‘your ques- 
tion is of peculiar interest to me because I 
started with this company as an office boy at 
eleven years of age.’ 

“And Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America and the 
North America fleet, proudly tells you that he 
began as an office boy at two dollars per week. 
One is led to believe, too, that Frederick Rich- 
ardson, United States manager of the General 
Accident, also started as an office boy by his 
statement that ‘Personally, I started in with 
the General Accident, Fire and Life at the age 
of sixteen.’ 

“Leonard C. Ashton, secretary and treasurer 
of the Provident Mutual Life, takes a more 
conservative view and informs you that ‘I do 
not believe that it would be desirable to select 
every office boy or clerk with thethought that 
he should have the capacity to become president 
of the company or one of its senior officers, but 
certainly the greater proportion should be taken 
on with a view to their qualifying for positions 
of responsibility.’ ” 
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N the vault of Les Invalides at Paris, the 

French have laid to rest the body of 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch, generalissimo of the 
Allied Armies in the World War. It was fit- 
ting that at the start of the funeral procession 
the band should have struck up the tune of 
“Aux Champs,” the battlecry of “To the 
Fields,” fer the man whose spiritual heroine was 
Jeanne d’Arc and whose military hero was 
Napoleon never recognized defeat except as a 
new stepping stone to victory. 


* * 


} YOR those who like to draw examples from 

the lives of the great, the dead marshal 
of France is a figure worthy of their best 
efforts. At the Battle of the Marne, with dis- 
aster imminent, that man, who was to crush the 
power of Germany and Austria a few years 
later, sent this historic message to Marshal 
Joffre, then commanding: “My right is falling 
back; my left is in disarray; I attack with 
my center.” Almost the whole tale of his 
career is summed up in that forward striving 
which ultimately made him the conqueror. 


* * * 


ACTICIAN, strategist and leader, Marshal 

Foch recognized and applied the singleness 
of purpose which alone can win the pignacles 
of success. As a sixteen-year-old student in 
the town of Metz, he saw Germany vanquish 
France in the Franco-Prussian War and to 
avenge that humiliation to his beloved country 
became the aim of his life. Of the rewards 
that come from persistent effort toward a defi- 
nite goal, Foch himself said: “You know very 
well that when a man of ordinary capacity con- 
centrates all his faculties and all his force on 
a single object he must attain it. For this, 
these conditions are essential; to be strong he 
must be ‘objective’ and never ‘subjective.’ I 
mean that in order to act he mustn’t lose him- 
self in impressions. The facts alone count and 
we must stick to the facts.” 


* * * 


HOSE who have blamed Marshal Foch for 

the easy peace terms granted to Germany 
as compared with the damage done by the in- 
vading armies have perhaps lost sight of the 
fact that the business of a soldier is to fight, 
not to make treaties. None felt this better that 
Foch himself when, in 1920, he said: “If the 
peace was not a good one, is that my fault? I 
did my work; it was then for the politicians 
and heads of governments to do theirs.” 


* Ok Ox 


ERHAPS the finest epitaph that could ever 

be given any human being was spoken by 
Raymond Poincare when the Premier of 
France, delivering the funeral oration, said of 
Marshal Foch: “He had no other ambition 
than to serve; wished no other recompense than 
the sentiment of duty accomplished.” 
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N the nomenclature of insurance companies 

there is very strong tradition that has to 
do with adopting the names of famous char- 
acters in history. Although the business of in- 
surance is identified with these great names 
in that it continues the ideals of service, de- 
pendability and beneficence which Jefferson, 
Hancock, Hamilton, Clay and Lincoln stood 
for, very few companies can point to their 
namesakes as men who had any actual con- 
nection with insurance. Not so the Franklin 
Fire of Philadelphia, however, for I learn from 
the interesting volume “One Hundred Years,” 
written by Jerome B. Gray for the Franklin’s 
centennial anniversary, that Benjamin Frank- 
lin made some decidedly important contribu- 
tions to the cause of fire prevention and fire 
protection (insurance) in America. 


*x* * * 


HIS amazing man who, among other deeds, 

tamed the thunderbolts of the heavens with 
a home-made kite and founded an American 
bible which latter day countrymen swear by 
more conscientiously than they do the Consti- 
tution (I refer to the Saturday Evening Post) 
was one of the prime organizers of the first in- 
surance company in America, the Philadelphia 
Contributionship, purchased, in fact, the first 
subscription and was chosen its first director. 
How many of us who quote the maxim “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
know that it was Franklin who coined it and 
that in context it referred to a plea for fire pre- 
And, in view of later developments, 
may we not nod our heads knowingly to read 
that one of the earliest outlines for the estab- 
lishment of insurance protection was contained 
in Franklin’s pamphlet, “Ways and Means for 
the Inhabitants of Delaware to Become Rich’? 

* * * 


vention ? 


5 ges insurance business should be grateful 
to the founders of the Franklin Fire In. 
surance Company for perpetuating the greatest 
name in its history. It was not until 1829, sev- 
enty-seven years after the founding of the first 
insurance company in America and thirty-nine 
years after the death of its chief inspirer, that 
Richard Willing, Charles Bancker and other 
organizers of the Franklin Fire had the judg- 
ment and foresight to permanently identify 
Poor Richard’s author with insurance by 
affixing his name to an institution which sub- 
sequent history has shown was well fitted to 
bear it. 
ee 

A ND I mustn’t forget the precious hint to 
4 


stock promoters which this valuable little 
book contains. It tells how subscriptions for 


the Franklin Fire were received at the house 
of Daniel Rubicam, famous for his excellent 
wines and liquors, so that at the close of the 
first day’s promotion, the stock of the Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company was fully paid in. 
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INSURANCE IN 1929 
O matter what may be one’s opinion 
of the evils and dangers of the 
tremendous increase in the number of 
people engaged in speculation in the finan- 
cial markets during the past year it is 
evident that some one made money, or so 
some experts explain the fact that the 
March collections of federal income and 
corporation taxes may be not far from a 
hundred million dollars in excess of those 
a year ago. Of course, it is a more com- 
fortable belief, and probably a truer one, 
that the general prosperity of the country 
is immediately, as well as directly, the 
reason. 

In any case, the fact that so many per- 
sons filed income tax reports showing 
their incomes for 1928 to be greater than 
In 1927 proves conclusively that they have 
more money to spend. The opportunity 
to sell to such people the protection and 
future security that insurance is practical- 
ly unique in affording is not overlooked 
by the progressive insurance company or 
the energetic insurance agent. 

The insurance field is perhaps more 
than ever before white for the harvest. 
Insurance companies are not asleep. 
Agents, as a whole, are men better trained 
and, quite likely, of higher ability than 
ever before in the history of this 
business. The reports of business done 
during the first quarter of the year are 
excellent. ,[t requires no great amount of 
optimism to predict that 1929 will be a 
splendid insurance year. 

















IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Readers of Tue Spectator and patrons of The Spectator Com- 
pany will, no doubt, be interested to receive the information that this 
journal and its important insurance book business have become af- 
filiated with the United Business Publishers, Inc., owners of a very 
large number of the most representative trade publications of the 
United States. 

The personnel of THE SpEcTATOR management will continue to 
conduct the affairs of the business, with increased facilities at their 
disposal for wide and immediate expansion. Arthur L. J. Smith, who 
has been the directing executive officer of The Spectator Company for 
a long period of years, continues under the new arrangement as its 
President, and becomes also a Director of the Company with which 
this paper has been merged. 


The United Business Publishers owns and operates, through its 
controlled affiliated companies, more than twenty business publications 
and an equal number of service directories, which are leaders in their 
respective lines, and enters the insurance field by acquiring the oldest 
and best-known insurance paper, whose extensive service to the in- 
surance world has covered a period of more than sixty years. Notable 
among the other publications controlled by the United Business Pub- 
lishers are the Iron Age, Drygoods Economist, the Automobile Trade 
Journal and Motor Age, and the Jewelers Circular, and it has substan- 
tial ownership interests in several other important business publica- 
tions, as well as in two large printing establishments and a paper mill. 


The points of contact maintained by these various publications 
through their field representatives, and the consequent influence of 
this group as a whole, spreading over innumerable industries through- 
out the United States and foreign countries, will enable THE Sprc- 
TATOR and The Spectator Company in future so greatly to broaden the 
scope of their operations as to be of infinitely greater value to the in- 
surance and financial interests. 


The service of The Spectator Company during its long career has 
been the widest and most notable in supplying information for the 
guidance of companies and agents alike, and this recognized benefit 
heretofore given to the insurance fraternity will be greatly expanded 
under the new affiliated arrangement. The best interests of our ad- 
vertisers and subscribers have been foremost under consideration in 
effecting this arrangement for the future improvement and usefulness 
of THE SPECTATOR. 

The resources of the United Business Publishers extend to all 
parts of the world, and it has therefore abundant facilities to supply 
each individual publication with proper working machinery and tools 
to produce the best typographic and letter-press effects. Likewise, 
its organization is constantly ready to meet and solve the problems 
and requirements of each respective business field—editorially, for the 
benefit of all readers, or from a marketing or advertising standpoint, 
for the benefit of the company and individual. 


With the great organization of the United Business Publishers at 
their disposal, the numerous patrons of THE Spectator are invited to 
call upon us at any time for insurance information and other service 
which they may require, and which is cordially offered in making this 
announcement regarding its increased facilities for better service. 








President. 





























CANADA’S FEDERAL INSUR= 
ANCE ACT 


Attorney-General of Ontario Brings 
Suit Hoping to End Long Stand- 
ing Uncertainty 
MANY PAST ATTEMPTS HAVE 
FAILED 
Conflict of Jurisdiction Between’ the 
Dominion and the Provinces Carries 
Much Confusion 

Attorney-General William H. Price of On- 
tario has filed a writ against the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Canada seeking a declaration that the 
Federal Insurance Act and certain related Do- 
minion statutes are invalid. Mr. Price stated 
that the conflict of jurisdiction between the 
Dominion and the Provinces over insurance 
legislation and regulation of the business of 
insurance has grown more complex and diffi- 
cult year by year. He said that though the 
difference has been apparent since confedera- 
tion and first came before the Privy Council 
in England as early as 1881, all efforts so far 
to secure a conclusive decision have failed and 
that, meanwhile, ministers and governmental of- 
ficials charged with the administration of Pro- 
vincial insurance departments are faced with 
difficulties. Moreover, he said, the whole in- 
. surance fraternity whether proponents of Fed- 
eral or Provincial supervision, seems to agree 
that it is in the best interests of the business 
that the question of jurisdiction should be set- 
tled, once and for all, and that it was the hope 
of the government that the action he was tak- 

ing would so result. 


Previous ATTEMPTS 

He pointed out that repeated attempts have 
been made by the several provincial authori- 
ties to have the question of insurance jurisdic- 
tion determined inside and outside the courts. 
In 1916 and again in 1924 the Privy Council 
delivered decision which, he said, seemed to 
settle the matters involved in favor of the 
Provinces, but the Federal authorities, wh'le 
apparently thinking otherwise, have made no 
move. He recalled that three years ago the 
Ontario government referred the matter to the 
Supreme Court of Ontario on a reference in 
the expectation that the case would reach the 
Privy Council and so result in a final decision. 
The Dominion was notified but declined to be 
represented, and Ontario, therefore, 
special council, nominated by the court, to 
argue the Dominion case and paid his fee. 
Judgment was finally delivered in favor of the 
Provincial contention, holding the key licensing 
sections of the Dominion Insurance Act ultra 
vires. 


engaged 


A year last September the Provinces of On- 
tarion and Quebec licensed upwards of thirty 
foreign companies to carry on business within 


their several 
hibition contained in the Dominion Insurance 
Act, and no prosecutions or other proceedings 
followed this joint action by the two Proy- 


limits, notwitstanding the pro- 
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inces, and the companies have carried on busi- 
ness in Canada without interference by the 
Federal authorities, 


Companies Insured Rodman 

Wanamaker 

The inventory of the estate of the late Rod- 
men Wanamaker of .New York recently filed 
showed that at the time of his death last March 
Mr. Wanamaker held sixty separate insurance 
policies issued by forty-four companies in vari- 
ous countries, having value of more than $6,- 
000,000. Three insurance policies the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York, 
one for $1,000,000, were worth in all $1,837,665. 
The Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Newark, had insured him for $750,000 and 


Fifty-Four 


with 


$250,000 under two policies. In 1920 Mr. Wan. 
amaker made a cash surrender of some of his 
Mutual insurance for $200,000 and was carry. 
ing about $4,500.000. Four years later the Mu- 
tual made a deferred dividend settlement of 
$372,000 on his policies and Mr. Wanamaker 
ordered that he be insured up to $5,000,000 
more. The amount taken out was $1,500,000, 
mostly in British companies. The inventory of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s estate placed its value at 
close to fifty-seven million dollars. 


New Chicago Unit 
Cuicaco, ILt., March 26.—The soliciting life 
insurance agents formed a special organization 
here on Tuesday called the field men’s division 
of the Chicago Life Underwriters Association, 
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are grateful to the Company 
for its service to them. 
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DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Nylic Friends 


National advertising grows because retail merchants have 
learned that it is much easier to sell goods that are well 


Nylic Agents do not find it necessary to “introduce” their 
Company, which now has Two Million Policyholders 
insured for nearly 7 Billion Dollars. 


Since organization, Nylic has paid to living Policyholders 
and to beneficiaries over 2 Billion 600 Million Dollars. 
It is now distributing over 50 Millions a year in Dividends. 


Through 84 years of investing, New York Life has been 
of incalculable service to the nation, to business and to 
Today its assets of over | Billion 400 
Million Dollars are largely used to finance public works, 
railroads, public utilities, business buildings, homes and 


So, wherever the Nylic agent goes, he 
Nylic friends — policyholders, 
beneficiaries and borrowers — who 
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New Home Office Building 
on the site of the famous old 
Madison Square Garden. 
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DISABILITY PROVISIONS 


Committees Agree on Recommenda- 
tions to Standardize Practices 


COMPROMISES NECESSARY FOR 
UNIFORMITY — 


- 
James D. Craig Sends Out Letter Giving 
Results of Conferences 

The standardization of total and permanent 
disability provisions for life insurance policies 
is nearer to an actuality as a result of con- 
ferences between two committees of actuaries 
which have been working on the problem for 
some months. James D. Craig, actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is chair- 
man of the committee representing the com- 
panies, which was appointed early in 1928 by 
James A. Beha, then superintendent of insur- 
ance of New York. Later the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners appointed 
a second committee of department actuaries, of 
which Grady H. Hipp, actuary of the New 
York Insurance Department, is chairman. 
These two committees have held a number of 
joint meetings and have agreed upon certain 
recommendations. 

The agreement is explained in the following 
extract from a letter which Mr. Craig has seit 
to all life insurance companies and others in- 
terested : 

— 6 

This agreement was reached after *conference 
with many company representatives and the 
recommendations have been largely influenced 
by the desire of the commissioners for uniform 
provisions. This has necessitated recommend- 
ing requirements that would eliminate certa’n 
benefits now being granted by a few companies 
which may not constitute unsound underwrit- 
ing, but the elimination of which would tend to 
bring about the desire uniformity. In some re- 
spects the recommendations represent a com- 
promise between opposing points of view. For 
example, the recommendation of a waiting pe- 
riod of from four months to one year, with no 
income payment before the end of such period, 
represents a compromise between the companies 
which did not desire any fixed period after 
which total disability would be presumed to 
be permanent and the companies which pre- 
ferred a three months waiting period with re- 
troactive payments. 

The recommendation that benefits would be 
allowed in the event of disability occurring 
prior to age sixty instead of age sixty-five was 
made because it was felt that this would ac- 
complish the main purpose of the benefit, while 
extension to age sixty-five would involve a 
greatly increased hazard and cost. The same 
fundamental reason caused the recommenda- 
tion excluding any increase in disability benefit 
beyond 1 per cent a month. 

Serious consideration was given to a_pro- 
posed clause requiring the prorating of bene- 
fits at the time of claim in case these benefits 
then appeared to be*too large in proportion to 
earnings. While there is a feeling among cer- 
tain companies that some such clause is neces- 
sary and will ultimately be included in the dis- 
ability provision, the committees, nevertheless, 


felt that such a clause had not been successfully 
applied in personal accident and health policies 
and that before applying such drastic measures 
an endeavor should be made to apply corrective 
methods in underwriting practices. 

The committees endeavored to prepare pro- 
visions which would promote uniformity in 
principle with sufficient latitude for discretion 
on the part of company executives. 

While the adoption of these recommendations 
will require a change in practice and policy 
forms, this will be more than offset by the great 
advantage of uniformity which will in turn 
encourage the development of sound underwrit- 
ing practice and permit the granting of sub- 
stantial disability benefits with adequate pre- 
mium rates and reserves based upon homo- 
geneous experience. 

The recommendations are in the form of 
standard provisions under three general classi- 
fications; prescribed, permitted and prohibited. 
The typical benefit in accordance with the pro- 
posed provisions would consist of waiver of 
premium and payment of an annuity of $10 per 
month per thousand, with the first monthly 
payment of $10 at the end of four months of 
continuous total disability provided disability 
occurred before age 60. a ; 

Adoption of these standard prov:sions will 
have among others the following results: 

(1) Elimination of the “professional man’s policy,” 
as the proposed provisions do not permit payment ot 
benefits when the insured is unable to perform the 
duties merely of his customary occupation. — 

(2) Exclusion of the payment of any disability 
benefit for the first ninety days of disability—the 
maximum allowance permitting beneSts to accrue after 
ninety days with the first payment at the end of 120 
days if disability has continued so long. ) 

(3) Exclusion of any increasing disability benefit 
such as an increase of 10 per cent a year or an 1n- 
crease of 50 per cent after five years and 100 per 
cent after ten years. : . 

(4) Prohibition of retroactive income payments for 
more than one year on dejayed claims. ; 

(5) Requirement of retrocative waiver of premium 
for at least six months on delayed claims. : ; 

(6) Requirement of recognition within certain lim- 
its of disability occurring within the grace period. 

(7) Exclusion of any disability benefit where dis- 
ability occurs after age sixty except on certain en- 
dowments and deferred annuities. — ; 

(3) Exclusion of disability claims when notice of 
claim is not submitted during life and within one 
moath of termination of incapacity. 

(9) Exclusion of additional surrender value on ac- 
count of any disability benefit. : het 

(10) Exclusion of benefits for partial disability. 

The two committees unanimously favor de- 
partmental rulings instead of legislation for the 
purpose of putting the standard provisions into 
effect. This procedure would secure greater 
flexibility, thus permitting changes in the future 
to meet any new conditions that may arise. 

As the provisions here recommended would 
affect the common practice of nearly all com- 
panies, the committees would like to have ex- 
pressions of opinion from the various com- 
panies and insurance departments before making 
tinal recommendations. 

Accordingly an invitation is extended to, meet 
with the committees in the auditorium of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Madi- 
son avenue and 24th street on Monday, April 
8 at 10 o'clock. 


A. F. Mitchell Appointed Assistant Actuary 

The Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, announces that A. F. Mitchell 
has been appointed assistant secretary of the 
company, effective March 15. 
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1930 INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS 


Actuarial Event to Be Held in Stock- 
holm 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO PAPERS 


John S. Thompson Is American Member 
of Permanent Committee 

Under the auspices of the Swedish Society 
of Actuaries the Ninth International Congress 
of Actuaries will be held at Stockholm, Sweden, 
June 16-20, 1930. Regulations for the congress 
and a list of the subjects to be discussed have 
been sent out by the organizing committee as 
follows: 

(a) Distribution of Surplus. 

(b) Relative Merits, to Policyholders, of 
Participating and Non-Participating Insurances. 

(c) Change in Distribution of New Insur- 
ance as Between Life and Endowment Plans. 

(d) Practical Value of Theoretical In- 
vestigations Concerning Mathematical Risk and 
Their Relation to Assurances. 

(e) Mortality of Lives Substandard Because 
of Personal or Family History or Tuberculosis. 

(f) Application of Technical Methods to 
Disablemenf Insurance, Private and Social. 

(g) Old Age Pension and Disablement 
Allowance Schemes, Private and Social. 

Papers must not exceed 5000 words in length 
and, with a brief summary of about 200 words, 
must be in the hands of the secretaries of the 
organizing committee by December 31, 1929. 
In a letter to actuaries in the United States and 
Canada, John S. Thompson, 300 Broadway, 
Newark, N. J., of the permanent committee for 
these two countries, says: 

Actuaries are invited to coptribute papers on 
any of the above subjects. It is desirable that 
such papers as are presented be fully repre- 
sentative of American thought and opinion and 
as creditable as at iormer congresses, and, 
further, that our articles be suitably distributed 
among the suggested topics. Will prospective 
contributors, therefore, inform the undersigned 
as soon as possible which official topic they in- 
tend to discuss and what phase of it will be 
dealt with? The American committee will give 
due consideration to the suggestions received 
and correspondents will be promptly advised 
as to the commitee’s views. Because of limits 
necessarily assigned by the organizing commit- 
tee, it may be impossible for the American com- 
mittee to accept all papers offered, or it may 
be necessary to ask contributors to deal with 
some other topic than that first contemplated, 
in order that a balanced participation may re- 
sult. It is hoped, however, that these possibili- 
ties will not deter any who have planned to 
present papers from discussing those plans with 
the committee. 

In all probability many actuaries from this 
country will attend the sessions. The gathering 
at Sweden will be the second since the World 
War. 
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Frederick H. Ecker Heads Metropolitan Life 


his home, and later, when the family moved 
to Brooklyn, the schools of that borough, ‘from 
which he was graduated at the age of 15. 

Mr. Ecker decided that his best chance lay 
in continuing his education at night school and 
associating himself by day with some promis- 
ing company that was beginning to push -for- 
ward. His first job was with a small manu- 
facturing concern, but when that did not seem 
to afford the desired opportunity, he transferred 
to the law offices of Arnoux, Ritch and Wood- 
ford as an office boy, with the idea of acquir- 
ing some knowledge of law for the business 
advantage that it might afterward afford. 

The law firm had its offices in the building 
that housed the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; was, in fact, counsel for the Me- 
tropolitan, and included among its staff the late 
Haley Fiske, who was later to become fourth 
president: of the company, and Mr. Ecker’s 
immediate predecessor in office. It was then 
headed by Joseph Fairchild Knapp, and follow- 
ing a perilous career during the financially tur- 
bulent seventies, had but recently attained the 
solid footing that started it off on its steady 
climb to, world supremacy. At that time it 
possessed assets slightly in excess of $2,000,- 
000 and had in force 531,000 policies for insur- 
ance totalling $63,425,000. 

As he-passed in and out of the building in 
the course of his duties, the boy in the law 
office was struck with the prosperous appear- 
ance of the insurance company’s quarters, and 
through the legal association of the two con- 
cerns, he was able to learn something of the 
Metropolitan’s history and prospects. 

“Well do I remember that it all looked good 
to me,” he said recently in recalling the early 
years of his career. “I thought I should like 
to become identified with a company that had 
the appearance of being so prosperous.” 

His application for a job with the Metropoli- 
tan was made through the medium of a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Knapp, but the only im- 





Rosert Lynn Cox 


(Concluded from page 3) 


mediate result was a request for his address 
aid the advice that he would be notified if the 
opening occurred. It.was not until several 
ionths later, during May, 1883, that he was 
offered and accepted the post of mail boy, with 
hours from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., at a salary of 
$4 a week—less money than he had been earn- 


ing in the law office. 

But in that lowly place, the future president 
ot the Metropolitan had a splendid opportunity 
to observe the operation of all departments of 
a life insurance company. His work brought 
him in contact with all of the officers and sub- 
executives; as he scanned the day’s mail for 
sorting for the different divisions, he came to 
know how many of the myriad phases of the 
business were handled. Before he had been long 
at the work he was familiar with the machin- 
ery for handling a policy from the time the 
signed application was received at the home of- 
fice until the claim was paid. 

Then he began to look ahead. His inclina- 
tion was toward the accounting department, and 
he was undertaking to master the job of book- 
keeper, when he was promoted from the mail 
desk to a clerkship that involved assisting in 
the preparation of papers for loans on real 
estate. The fact that some loans were approved 
almost automatically, while others were delayed 
or refused, puzzled him at first and then led 
him to investigate the reasons. He began an 
intensive study of real estate and the principles 
applicable to its value. He read real property 
law, and from this beginning passed into other 
branches of legal study, with the result that 
he acquired a fairly complete legal education. 


First OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT 
This enterprise and the useful training that 
it gave him, won for the clerk, in the course 
of time, the appointment as assistant to the head 
of the company’s real estate division. In this 


work he was frequently sent to inspect proper- | 


ties on which loans were being considered, it 
being for him to determine particularly that 
they were well located, of sound construction 
and in compliance with the municipal building 
code, as well as their immediate and future 
values. In a short time, his judgment came to 
be relied on implicitly, and when this branch 
of the Metropolitan’s business had expanded to 
that extent that a separate department, known 
as the bond mortgage division, was necessary, 
Mr. Ecker, than 25 years old, was placed at 
its head. From that time until 1906, he had 
immediate supervision of all loans on real 
estate, and so sound did his judgment prove 
and so well did he keep abreast of the then 
changing methods of construction and shifting 
of property values that he came to be recog- 
nized as one of the city’s authorities on real 
estate. 

Late in 1905, Metropolitan executives decided 
that loans on bond and mortgage should be 
made under the direction of an officer of the 
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company, and the office of comptroller was 
established, Mr. Ecker being its first incumbent. 
By the following year, the financial side of 
the company had grown to such an extent that 
a treasurer was necessary. Previously, the 
monetary affairs had been handled by the pres- 
ident and a cashier, but the $2,000,000 of assets 
had now become $200,000,000. With his bent 
for learning the other fellow’s job, Mr. Ecker 
was familiar with the work, and it was the 
comptroller of a year who was appointed the 
first treasurer of the Metropolitan. 

Thus, at the age of 40, the office boy of a 
quarter-century before had become the chief 
financial officer of a large and expanding in- 
surance company. There were two more rungs 
to the ladder—the vice-presidency, to which he 
was elected in 1919 when Haley Fiske suc- 
ceeded John Rogers Hegeman as president, and 
finally the presidency to which he. was elected 
March 26, to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Fiske’s death. He had been made a director 
of the company in 1909. 

Since 1906, Mr. Ecker has passed on all the 
company’s investments in the securities of gov- 
ernments, States, municipalities, railroads, pub- 
lic utilities and other corporations, and all loans 
on and purchases of real estate, including the 
Metropolitan’s successful $9-a-room housing 
project in Long Island City. The offices of 
comptroller and treasurer, both of which he 
was first to fill, have been under his direction 
and supervision. When he took office as treas- 
urer, the income of the company was about 
$70,000,000 a year; last year it had reached 
just short of three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
It has been his chief concern to see that the 
greater part of this vast sum—on the average, 
about $2,000,000 a day—was safely and profit- 
ably invested. In short, he has been the cus- 
todian of the savings of more than 26,000,000 
individuals—policyholders—of the United States 
and Canada—savings that during the present 
year will pass the three-billion dollar mark, 
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Travelers Fathers and Travelers Sons 


CORES of veteran Travelers agents have their sons to become Travelers agents. If 
been proud to bring their own sons into these men who really know The Travelers 
the business as Travelers representatives. think it offers such a real opportunity that 
These men know the business well from they are bringing their own sons into its 
years of experience. They think that its agency organization, doesn’t it seem likely 
future prospects are bright. They feel so that there might be a real opportunity in 
sure of this, in fact, that they are advising it for you. It’s worth investigating. 
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and that secure the eventual payment of the 
$16,371,000,000 of insurance which the com- 
pany now has outstanding. 

As president of the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Ecker becomes head ofan organization employ- 
ing 44.000 persons in the field and the home 
and head offices in New York city, San Fran- 
cisco, Ottawa, Canada and London, England. 
It is an organization that affects the lives of 
every fifth man, woman and child in the United 
States and Canada, one-fifth of the combined 
populations being policyholders. Because of its 
efforts to promote longevity and prevent disease 
among the general population as well as its own 
membership, the company has been referred 
to by President Hoover as “the greatest single 
institution devoted to public welfare.” 

His progress with the Metropolitan natu- 
rally has brought Mr. Ecker corresponding rec- 
ognition in the financial world. He has long 
been widely consulted on investment matters, 
and for many years has been a director of the 
Chase National Bank, a trustee and vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Dime Savings Bank, and a 
trustee of the Provident Loan Society of New 
York. 

Besides specializing in real estate and bank- 
ing, Mr. Ecker found it necessary to learn 
railroading from the financial end, since a large 
part of Metropolitan assets are invested in rail 
securities. To make his education in this sub- 
ject complete, he has studied thoroughly oper- 
ating, maintenance, replacement, etc. As a re- 
sult, he is a director of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul and was chairman of the bond- 
holders’ committee during the recent reorgan- 
ization; a director of the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis & Western; Western Pacific; Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie; St. Louis & San Francisco; 
Denver & Rio Grande and the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. 

Other directorates on which he serves in- 
clude the American Express Co.; American 
Railway Express Co., United & Foreign Securi- 
ties Corporation; Finance Company of Great 
Britain & America, Ltd.; and the New York 
Casualty Co. He is a past president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, having 
introduced Calvin Coolidge when the former 
President addressed that body in 1925, and now 
serves as one of the vice-presidents of the 
Chamber. He is also a trustee of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, the Good Sama- 
ritan Dispensary and the Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute for Plant Research. 

His clubs include the Metropolitan, Union 
League, Links, Lotos, Recess, Broad Street, 
Manhattan and the Pilgrims. He is a golfer of 
ability, being president of the Bound Brook 
Country Club and a member of several others, 
as well as the National Golf Links of Amer- 
ica and the U. S. Seniors’ Golf Association. 

He is a 32d Mason, a Shriner, and a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Academy of Political Science; Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science; 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; American 
Museum of Natural History; National Secur- 
ity League; New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society; Bibliophile Society ; 











Japan Society; Italo-American Society ; mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Charity 
Organization Society; director of the Welfare 
Council, and director of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. 

In 1890, Mr. Ecker married Henrietta Wor- 
rall Harris. They have two children, a daugh- 
ter, Ethel H. (Mrs. Heisler Harrington), a 
graduate of Vassar College, who lives in Wilm- 
ington, Del., and a son, Frederick Worrall, of 
New York city, who was graduated from 
Harvard University, and during the World 
War was awarded the D. S. C. and the French 
Croix de Guerre. 

His home is at 660 Park Avenue, New York 
city. 

Mr. Cox, the new vice-president, was born at 
Warren, IIl., November 27, 1865. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Illinois and the 
University of Buffalo, from which he received 
the degree of LL.B. Following service in the 
New York State Legislature, he joined the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents in 1907 
as attorney and secretary. In 1908 he became 
general counsel and manager of the Association, 
serving in that post until 1917. 

Mr. Cox joined the Metropolitan Life in 1917 
as third vice-president, later becoming second 
vice-president. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Republican Club, the Lawyers Club, the 
Montclair Golf Club, and the American Bar 
Association.. He has also been president of the 
New Jersey State Board of Education. 

Mr. Lincoln was born August 18, 1880, at 
Little Valley, N. Y. He was educated at Yale 
University, receiving the degree of B. A. in 
1902.. He became a member of the law firm 
of Rumsey & Morgan, and from 1915 to 1917 
was counsel to the New York Insurance De- 
partment. He became general-attorney of the 
Metropolitan as of January 1, 1918, and later 
was appointed general counsel of the company. 


COLONEL C. B. ROBBINS AGAIN ON JOB 
Former Assistant Secretary of War Re- 
turns to Duties as President of Cedar 
Rapids Life 

Des Mornes, Iowa, March 22.—The people 
of Iowa are extending a cordial greeting to 
Col. C. B. Robbins upon his return to his home 
in Cedar Rapids, after serving with distinguished 
honor as assistant secretary of war under the 
last year of the Coolidge administration. It 
is known that President Hoover asked him to 
remain in the same position with the war de- 
partment under his administration. 

Col. Robbins has again entered into active 
business relations at Cedar Rapids where he is 
president of the Cedar Rapids Life Insurance 
Company and affiliated with other business 
activities in that city. The reception he re- 
ceived upon a recent visit to Des Moines at 
a State Legion function showed the kindly feel- 
ing that exists toward him by the people of 
the State. American Legion posts in various 
sections of the State have extended invitations 
to him to address them upon public occasions. 
Col. Robbins is prominent in military circles, 
being an officer in the Federal Reserve. 
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Ernest V. Sullivan Resigns 

It is with regret that Tue Spectator records 
the resignation of Ernest Vaughan Sullivan as 
assistant editor of this paper. Mr. Sullivan, a 
graduate of Cornell University, joined our staff 
in 1920, and in 1923 was made assistant editor 
of THE Spectator. Mr. Sullivan is a capable 
and lucid writer on insurance, and with a fear- 
less and courteous pen well lived up to the 
traditions set by the high standards of the past. 
His personal acquaintanceship with insurance 
officials and agents throughout the country has 
brought to him a wide circle of friends who 
recognize his personal worth and _ editorial 
ability. 

Mr. Sullivan, as of April 1, will become as- 
sociated with the Insuranshares Corporation of 
New York in charge of advertising and pub- 
licity. His past experience and natural adapt- 
ability, we have no doubt, will make the connec- 
tion a highly desirable one for the company 
and _ himself. 

The sense of loss by our editorial staff in 
the resignation of Mr. Sullivan is tempered by 
the belief that his new field of endeavor offers 
him a wider latitude of opportunity. 


Educational Directors Meet in Hartford 

When fourteen home office educational direc- 
tors and agency men, representatives of mem- 
ber companies, met in Hartford, March 18-19, 
at a conference held under the direction of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, plans 
for a co-operative study of research projects 
were formulated. This study, of utmost im- 
portance in the educational program, will be de- 
veloped during a two-year period. 

From a large list of problems which were 
suggested by the members of the conference, 
eight subjects were deemed of such importance 
as to warrant intensive study: 1. What part 
should field schools have in the educational 
program? 2. What kind of a training course 
program can be used to develop future man- 
agers? 3. What are the most effective teaching 
methods? 4. What should be the training plan 
for the new agent during his first few weeks 
in the business? 5. A.B.C. Courses. 6. Should 
correspondence courses be used and how should 
they be conducted? 7. What is the value of 
home office schools and how should they be 
conducted? 8. How should we train agency 
managers? 


Union Standard Life Changes Name 

DatLas, Texas, March 25.—The Union 
Standard Life Insurance Company of Dallas 
has amended its charter to change its name to 
the National Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany and decrease its capital stock from $283,- 
000 to $212,000. The par value of shares has 
been changed from $100 to $25. William 
Bacon is president of the concern. It is re- 
ported the company will move its headquarters 
to Houston where it will have a running mate 
in the National Standard Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Houston. 
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Gateways to Opportunity 


Marking the entrance to the new Home Office 
plant of the Pilot Life Insurance Company, there 
are stone replicas of the famous Pilot at the wheel 
—a trade-mark gaining recognition as this south- 
ern company steadily advances in size and prestige. 






To the insuring public, these stone 
replicas form “gateways to protec- 
tion”’. 


To insurance men seeking general 
agencies of their own, they truly 
form “Gateways to Opportunity”. 


Passing into the $100,000,000 class 
during its 26th year, Pilot Life is 
manifesting a sane, healthy growth 
that merits your consideration, if 
you are seeking a profitable connec- 
tion with a time-tested organization. 


You have a right to question this 
premise; but a line to us will bring 
you the facts upon which this pre- 
sentation is based. 


Gateways Lo Ipotectio: 


GROWTH OF THE PILOT SHOWN IN FIVE YEAR COMPARISONS 
Payments to Policyholders 

Income and Beneficiaries Assets Insurance in Force 
eee $ 162,784.23 $ 20,159.93 $ 675,688.74 $ 5,030,747.00 
Ba whe 6 ies 479,720.76 77,702.35 1,510,548. 92 12,488,088. 00 
RE ir Kage 1,029,665 . 60 400,302.89 3,070,905. 00 27,719,526. 00 
er 2,151,330. 13 596,450. 19 7,216,460.42 54,835,592.00 
1928.........  3,742,478.98 1,378,688. 04 11,836,407. 04 96,247,953 .00 
Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization............ $9,359,187.80 


T. D. BLAIR, Agency Manager 


PHO! LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREEN/SBORON.C. AWMALIYTER,PRES 
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NEW ENGLAND SALES 
CONGRESS 


Isaac Kibrick, Million-Dollar Pro- 
ducer, Is Star Speaker 





MASSACHUSETTS GOVERNOR MAKES 
TALK 





Executive of Bay State Is Most Heavily 
Insured Man in Commonwealth 

Boston, Mass., March 25.—With an unusual 
and semi-dramatic opening and a “thrill” for 
the climax to the day’s proceedings, the pro- 
gram of the Ninth Sales Congress of the New 
England underwriters held at Ford Hall, last 
Friday, was carried through very successfully. 
The unexpected appearance of Governor Allen 
of Massachusetts, who was ushered to the plat- 
form by Arthur Potter of the Boston Associa- 
tion, started the morning session with a wave 
of enthusiasm. The Governor, who had sent 
the attorney general in advance to give the of- 
ficial welcome, explained that his appearance 
was due to Mr. Potter’s persisting in his ac- 
companying him to the Congress, “Chiefly, I 
suppose, because I am the most heavily insured 
person in the Commonwealth.” A little con- 
fusion which resulted from the Governor’s ap- 
pearing during the introduction of Paul Clark 
as president of the National Association, was 
well handled by the presiding officer of this 
session, William E. Hewitt, and both the Gov- 
ernor and the National president were roundly 
cheered. Life insurance received an endorse- 
ment from the Governor never before accorded 
the business here, when he declared that he be- 
lieved that no greater sense of security can be 
acquired from any source whatever than that 
which life insurance gives. 

The principal addresses of the Congress were 
made by Paul Clark, Harvey Weeks, Buffalo 
general agent of the Provident Mutual, who 
gave his well-known talk on “Oats,” W. L. 
Wadsworth of the Boston office of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, who presented concrete ways 
of “How to Meet Our Toughest Competitor,” 
and Isaac Kibrick, of Brockton, a million-dol- 
lar writer for the New York Life. Mr. Kibrick 
held the strict attention of the audience at the 
close of the afternoon session and put the Con- 
gress “over the top” with a gripping talk on 
“Business Insurance,” in which he cited case 
after case, illustrating the various methods he 
adopts in selling this form of insurance, which 
constitutes more than 33 per cent of his entire 
business. 

Paul Clark spoke on the future of the life 
insurance business and also gave up-to-date re- 
turns on the membership drive which showed 
Pittsburgh to have already exceeded its quota 
of 750 new members, and New England to be 
lagging. He referred to the forthcoming con- 
vention of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at Swampscott, in May, where, through 
the co-operation of the National Association, 
publicity material on life insurance will be on 
exhibition and addresses will be made on the 
subject. He reported that 35 per cent of the 


$100,000 being subscribed for the Edward A. 
Woods Foundation has been pledged. At the 
close of the afternoon session about $1000 was 
subscribed by individuals following the fine 
appeal made by Franklin W. Ganse, treasurer 
of the American College of Life Underwriters, 
for which the Fund is to be used, this amount 
being an addition to the $750 already secured 
from local underwriters. 


Pacific Mutual Life Employees Take 
Course in Life Insurance 

Los ANGELES, Cautir., March 23.—More than 
300 home office employees of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company here are enrolled for 
a course of fourteen lectures on life insurance 
being held at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The course is under the auspices of 
the Insurance Institute of Southern Califor- 
nia, a chapter of the Insurance Institute of 
America, Inc. 

The course is a well balanced one and is 
given by members of the local staffs of the four 
life insurance companies located in Los Ange- 
les. Blake Franklin, assistant counsel of the 
Pacific Mutual, is chairman and has general 
charge of the arrangements. The work is being 
conducted as one item in the extensive and va- 
ried curriculum of the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration of the University. 


Adequacy of Rates Will Feature Health and 
Accident Underwriters Convention 
Whether or not present rates covering acci- 
dental death losses are adequate will be one 
of the featured questions for discussion at the 
annual meeting, in June, of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. Harold 


R. Gordon, executive secretary of the Confer- 


ence, says: 

This question with its related issues will be 
discussed as a round table topic at the annual 
meeting in June. Are readjustments needed 
in our present rates? 

Many companies recently have had an un- 
usually large number of principal-sum losses. 
The automobile hazard has been an important 
factor in these losses. 

Other companies with a favorable record dis- 
cuss their experience only after “knocking on 
wood.” Is a satisfactory accidental death exper- 
ience a result of luck or one of careful under- 
writing ? 

Present rates in Class A for $1000 accidental 
death and dismemberment vary from $1.25 to 
$3.00. In the final analysis, what is an adequate 
rate for accidental death? 

You will be interested in hearing this discus- 
sion—intend to attend. 


Reinsurance Life in Chicago 

The Reinsurance Life Company of America, 
Des Moines, has been reincorporated as The 
Reinsurance Life Company of America, of Illi- 
nois. The offices of the company have been 
moved to Chicago. There have been on changes 
in the financial structure of the company and 
the present officers are continued as before. 

A. M. Malpas is president of the company; 
Dr. Carl Stutsman, vice-president and medical 
director; John John G. Miller, secretary-treas- 
urer, and E. L. Marshall, actuary. 
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DETROIT LIFE IN 
NEW HANDS 


Insurance Securities Gets Control of 
Michigan Company 








NO CHANGES IN STAFF 





New Orleans Long Known to Have Sought 
Life Insurance Running Mate 


The Detroit Life Insurance Company has 
been acquired by the Insurance Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., of New Orleans. This gives the 
Insurance Securities a fleet that covers the 
entire insurance field, the other companies in 
the holding group being the Union Indemnity 
Company, New Orleans; the Northwestern 
Casualty and Surety Company, Milwaukee; the 
LaSalle Fire Insurance Company, New Orleans; 
the Bankers and Merchants Fire Insurance 
Company, Jackson, Miss., and the Union Title 
Guarantee Company, New Orleans. 

The plan provides that six shares of stock 
in the holding company be exchanged for one 
share of the Detroit Life. M. E. O’Brien of 
the Detroit Life is to remain as president as 
are also, it is understood, most of the other of- 
ficials. The centralization of control is expected 
to make possible a number of economies of man- 
agement. Irving Moss, president of the Insurance 
Securities, announces that the Detroit Life is 
precisely the medium the holding company has 
sought as a nucleus for its entry into the life 
insurance field. He pointed out that it is eigh- 
teen years old and that its insurance in force 
amounts to more than $74,000,000, exclusively 
in Michigan. He said, “It has, therefore, a 
substantial volume on which to build a nation- 
wide business with no conflict of its present 
agency arrangements with the large agency 
organization of our groups of companies 
throughout the country. ; 


Teachers Life Chartered in Texas 


Datias, Texas, March 22.—The Teachers 
Legal Reserve Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, Texas, has been chartered and 
licensed to do business in Texas. The company 
is authorized to write life insurance in the level 
premium legal reserve plan. It will confine its 
activities to the teaching profession principally. 
C. A. Bryant, H. L. Goerner and several other 
schoolmen are among the incorporators. 


Northern Life’s New Home Office 


The home office of the Northern Life Insur- 
ance Company, Seattle, Wash., is now located 
in its new and permanent quarters in the North- 
ern Life Tower, occupying five entire floors 
of this handsome structure. The tower has 
been called the most oustanding building in the 
West, rising twenty-seven stories. It is fin- 
ished completely on all sides with 1000 plate 
glass windows set in steel frames, and a thirty 
million candle-power flood lighting effect gives 
it a brilliant illumination of colored lights at 
night. 
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Twenty-Fourth Annual Statement of 






AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 


SHEARN MOODY, Vice President 


W. J. SHAW, Secretary 


Writes ORDINARY—INDUSTRIAL—GROUP—HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1928 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Ral rate TO WRE 6)... ons ce choses nesens $ 1,274,803 .63 Net Reserve (American Experience Table, 3 and 
Real Estate Contract of Sale................. 491,398 .35 EER I SEE TEE MER ieee $28,255,547 .71 
NAME MIEP MAREN osc 06 ahsie cnc atsig ic bis witsie.<ta-e me's 4 15,660,381 .35 Reserve for Death Losses and Maturities in Pro- 
SUMO ME tt oN Gis coc oreo ataiaia 8a wisi wie es 3,123,464 .32 ESB IDEA CTSEIIONE oi. 6650.6 4:0inis) oie doieee eee b 419,393 .41 
PERERA EIMEIN Sg S82 eich tevin dig wise esas we 9 0 10,127,325 .31 PRERCEME NOL ARES «6 0'c.c's 'sie's sics-e 6.6.0 Sage Kelme 196,417.83 
SMARTIES Cont h. oie cb widise btelene os 0-0 WS 1,150,206 .14 Mascelaneous Lia bility.......66 soc ccc dtu ees 0es 292,447 .31 
CECB EES ION DEDOSIE..... <5. vce ccc cee ceees 12,994.77 OEE ENS 2c 4 Sa a re $2,000,000 .00 
Interest Due and Accrued...............00-- 576,484 .28 Assigned Funds and Surplus..... 2,221,113 .40 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums.......... 837,218 .64 Surplus Security to Policyholders............. 4,221,113 .40 
AL Ee Oe ae eee 130,642 .87 - 

oS PADS aay as ee ee ee $33,384,919 .66 PRESEN UA UI ALE GES 5. 5c: 50 disadvan ie oneieiane $33,384,919 .66 

GAINS MADE DURING 1928 
Increase in insurance in Force, for year 1928............... ccc ccc cece ccc ec ccc eececs $79,944,821.00 
Eenopenen iss Adaunttted Assets, for your 1926... .... 2. ccc ccc ccc c ccc ccccccccecccass 3,853,813.96 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1928 Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization 
$546,645,788.00 $29,831,855.75 


Operates From Coast to Coast 
Canada to the Gulf, The Republic of Cuba and Territory of Hawaii 


Gross Income Per Month Exceeds 


Fie Ce Cet Trott $1,250,000.00 
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HOW TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT— 


| Fryseicagger has it that a certain great ruler in Hindustan 
was stricken with a sickness supposed to be fatal. 
But by some miraculous turn of fortune, the ruler was 
spared his life, and in his gratitude, he decided to give a 
large sum to the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the marvel of all 
who saw it, and he issued orders that a sum of silver, equal 
in weight to that of the elephant, should be distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be weighed? The most 
skilled carpenters were unable to construct a balance strong 
enough to support the weight of the elephant. The wisest 
men in the kingdom were called into conference, but they 
were unable to solve the puzzling question. Just when it 
began to appear that the problem was unsolvable, an old 
sailor was ushered before the ruler with the information 
that he could weigh the elephant. 


With the promise of a large reward, the sailor’ set to 
work. He secured a large and sturdy barge and had a plat- 
form built upon it. After much persuasion, the elephant 
was induced to walk out upon the barge. This caused the 
barge to sink far down into the water, and the sailor 
marked the level all the way around. The elephant was 
then led off, and silver was heaped upon the barge until it 
sank to the same level. When this occurred, the sailor 
of course had the elephant’s weight in silver. 


We of the Life Insurance Business also have an elephant 
to weigh. This famous elephant is much talked about, its 
weight is conceded to be enormous, but little is actually 
known about it. The name of this elephant is “Public 
Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to be a “white 
elephant.” But for those who can properly weigh it, Pub- 
lic Opinion is frequently worth its weight in gold. On a 
basis of satisfied customers and repeat orders, public opin- 
ion weighs in noticeably heavier each year on the Union 
Central scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of Greater 
Satisfaction Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the Union Cen- 
tral on old volicyholders 


SOR eos tira 3 eco atta shook where wiare Wir Gg tohee oom aie Tele ereaarele aera 44% 
IE) o).s.'s 0 vais oi! s¥e} a ieiwin © wie io, c's "eie'a)w aw owlo is 9 oldie evetele alee 43% 
IS sarin wigs arersus ioiste le ala «lal staiphs ciel eiviaglcaus cay anai ee cnenean 42% 
NMG 506 west kanes 01 nteialatselo cg S(Sukin etree so eisiele ote pie victors 39% 
EMR <5 165'5/'5) «9.919. oie w:wietalislwhe\o(el Sw eipie stea eieveehel a) sieis sales’ 38% 


Revivals and additions are not included in the above figures 











THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JESSE R. CLARK, JR., Pres. 
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Business Safety in Life Insurance 

PHILADELPHIA, PeNNA., March 25.—In life 
insurance lies the safety of business declares 
the Girard Letter, published by the Girard 
Trust Company, of Philadelphia, which, in its 
current issue apeparing to-day, takes up the 
value of a corporate trustee in administering 
an insurance trust for the protection of busi- 


ness interests. 

The trust company’s article reads, in part: 

Many corporations belong to the type com- 
monly known as “close corporations,’ where 
a comparatively few own all or a majority of 
the stock. Usually the leading stockholders are 
also the officers of the company and determine 
the policy of the enterprise. The remaining 
stockholders, if any, contribute only the capi- 
tal represented by their holdings and do not 
participate in the managerial service. 

The death of one of the leading stockholders 
may cause the most serious consequences unless 
a life insurance stock-purchase plan has been 
arranged for. Unless there is such a plan the 
executor under the deceased stockholder’s will 
may be compelled either to sell the stock or 
transfer the same to the heirs. If the stock is 
to be sold the surviving stockholders must be 
ready to purchase the same in competition with 
others or run the risk of having unacceptable 
outsiders enter the management. Moreover, 
the purchase may be impossible, unless funds 
are borrowed or property is sold. 

If the stock is transferred to the heirs there 
is a similar danger of having unacceptable out- 
siders enter the management. In either case 
there may be a disruption of the harmonious 
relation that existed between the leading stock- 
holders while they were all alive. Each stock- 
holder should also realize from a family stand- 
point that he cannot foretell the destinies of 
his business five or ten years following his 
death. 

All such uncertainties might be obviated if 
the stockholders agree among themselves upon 
a life insurance stock-purchase plan which will 
assure to each, in the event of death, a liquida- 
tion of his business interest on a basis fair 
to both his family and his fellow stockholders. 

Any such plan must be dependable. It is in 
this respect that life insurance proves its worth 
by guaranteeing the amount and prompt avail- 
ability of the funds necessary for the purpose. 


New York Life Loans 


A total of $10,755,305.50 was invested in 
mortgage loans by New York Life Insurance 
Company during the first two months of 1929. 
Of this amount $2,827,800 was loaned in New 
York State, $1,145,000 in California, $1,370,588 
in Ohio, $1,220,750 in Illinois, and the remainder 
in various other States and the Dominion of 
Canada. The largest single loan was for $1,- 
200,000 on an apartment building in New York 
city. 

The loans made in the Greater New York 
area during the same period amounted to $2,- 
288.200. 


Joins Prairie Life of Omaha 
The Prairie Life Insurance Company, Omaha, 
has announced the appointment of F. J. Ueh- 
ling as active vice-president and member of 
the board of directors. Mr. Uehling returns 
to Omaha from Los Angeles to take up his 
new work. Among his duties he will have 


charge of production. 


Albany Legislation 

Atsany, N. Y., March 20.—As the session 
draws to a close legislation in both Senate 
and House is being progressed rapidly. Dur- 
ing the week a number of measures pertaining 
to insurance and workmen’s compensation were 
disposed of in both branches, and the fate of 
several important pending bills relating to the 
subjects was finally determined. 

Proposed amendments to the insurance law 
which were killed by the House committee at 
its closing executive session were: 

Assemblyman F. L. Porter, amending sections 
189, 326 and 346, by authorizing issuance of 
non-assessment policies by mutual corporations 
dealing with employees liability, workmen’s 
compensation, or automobile, fire or casualty in- 
surance. 

Assemblyman Wilson Messer, adding new 
section 122-a, prohibiting the cancellation of 
fire insurance policies on mortgaged property, 
when a foreclosure action is begun. 

Assemblyman Jasper W. Cornaire, adding 
new sections 260 to 274, providing for the con- 
version of co-operative fire insurance corpora- 
tions into stock fire insurance corporations. 

Assemblyman F. L. Porter, amending sec- 
tion 186, by enlarging the powers of mutual 
employers liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance corporations. 

Two bills, which the House insurance com- 
mittee sent to the rules committee of that body, 
for its action, were Assemblyman Horace M. 
Stone’s Departmental measure, amending sec- 
tion 97 and related sections, and Assemblyman 
Alexander G. Hall’s, amending both the insur- 
ance law and the workmen’s compensation law, 
by requiring the approval of the Superintendent 
of Insurance of premium rates, underwriting 
rules and classifications in force in the State 
Insurance Fund, and giving the Superintendent 
supervision in the matter. 

The Senate has passed the bill of Assembly- 
man Foreman E. Whitcomb, amending section 
335, health law, so as to require asylums, alms- 
houses, hospitals, orphanages and schools in 
cities and other municipalities having central 
fire alarm stations, to be equipped with fire 
alarm boxes. The measure now goes to the 
Governor for his consideration. 

Asemblyman William F. Condon, amending 
section 10l-a, insurance law, in relation to 
group life insurance covering prison guards and 
secretaries of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 

Assemblyman Walter S. Gedney, amending 
the Greater New York Charter relative to the 
distribution of tax on foreign insurance poli- 
cies by advancing the date of termination of 
payments to January, 1950, instead of 1930. 

Assemblyman Richard J. Tonry, amending 
subdivision 3, section 143, insurance law, by 
providing that an insurance broker, if a natural 
person, must be over 21 years of age. 

The House has advanced to third reading 
these bills: 

Assemblyman Albert M. Cohen, amending 
section 110, and adding new sections 110-a and 
110-b, insurance law, by providing for insur- 
ance against losses by larceny of automobiles, 








~ 
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and for standard provisions for policies cov- 
ering burglary, larceny and theft of automo- 
biles. 

Assemblyman Jasper W. Cornaire, adding 
new section 80-a, insurance law, providing for 
the merger or consolidation of two or more 
casualty insurance corporations. 

Assemblyman Charles W. Merriam, adding 
new sections 171 to 173, insurance law, relative 
to title and credit guaranty corporations. 

Assemblyman John W. Remer, providing for 
a minimum wage of $3000 to be paid first-grade 
firemen and patrolmen in New York city, the 
proposal to be submitted to the voters for ap- 
proval. 

Assemblyman John H. Conroy, amending sec- 
tion 143, insurance law, by permitting the sus- 
pension of broker’s certificates of authority, 
pending investigation and hearing. 

Bills reported favorably from committee and 
awaiting disposition by the Senate, include the 
following : 4 

Senator George R. Fearon, amending section 
129, insurance law, in relation to the domicile 
of corporations formed by the merger of fire 
or marine insurance corporations, situated in 
another State. 

Senator B. Roger Wales, adding new sec- 
tions 171 to 173, insurance law, relative to title 
and credit guaranty corporations. 


Acacia Mutual Had Splendid Year 

A regional convention of the branch man- 
agers and agents of the Southern territory of 
the Acacia Mutual Life Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was held on Monday and Tues- 
day at New Orleans. The home office of the 
company was represented by President William 
Montgomery and Assistant Secretary Samuel 
J. Roberts. The sixtieth annual report of the 
company was discussed. The Acacia now shows 
a total of more than $300,000,000 of insurance 
in force and a membership exceeding 120,000. 
The assets are in excess of $28,000,000, more 
than $4,000,000 greater than the insurance in 
force ten years ago. At the annual meeting of 
the association held in Washington, March 19, 
seven members of the board of directors were 
re-elected to serve for a period of three years. 


Montana Legislation 

Only 3 laws were enacted by the Montana 
Legislature, recently adjourned, bearing upon 
outside companies. Two relate to fraternal in- 
surance, allowing acceptance of juvenile mem- 
bers upon examination and inspection, and the 
other permitting foster parents to be named 
as beneficiaries. The third makes alterations in 
workmen’s compensation code. 


Robert C. Clark Widowed 

Friends of Robert C. Clark, insurance com- 
missioner of Vermont, will be sorry to hear of 
the death of his wife. Mrs. Clark had been un- 
der treatment in a Montpelier hospital for some 
time. She was well known to attendants at the 
sessions of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 
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“T see Joe Jenks has been nominated as president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club. Are you going to vote for him?” 

“Sure thing. Any man who knows enough to contract with Re- 
liance Life and sell Perfect Protection shows initiative and good 
judgment, and he’ll make a success of the club, too.” 
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“IT’S A GOOD POLICY” 


| MORE NEW POLICIES 


Retirement Income Policies 


(income to the insured) 


LOW COST PREFERRED RISK 
POLICY 


NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and 
ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


clearly define contractual rights 
of all parties interested 


COMPLETELY REVISED 
PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY FORMS 


that will particularly appeal to the conscientious 
life underwriter 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 













































“In This Way We Measure” 


A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well 
measure its success by the good it performs 
rather than by great size. Through eighty-six years 
THE Mutuat Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY OF NEW 
York, the “first American Company,” has measured 
its success by the scope, manner and degree of its 
service. In such a way it is measuring now as its 
service broadens. 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, sub- 
stantial dividends, income settlement provisions, 
Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits, and 
prompt payments and practices for convenience of 
members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who 
know that success is according to the natural law 
of compensation—that the best comes to those who 
give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


an 
Manager of Agencies 




















Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Over Two Thousand Hear Top-Notch Speakers at 
Tri-State Sales Congress 


two thousand life underwriters from 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, attending the annual Tri-State Life In- 
surance Congress last week at the Bellevue- 
Stratford in Philadelphia, sat in a warm room 
with the temperature hovering around the eighty 
mark and heard Ralph G. Engelsman, general 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life in New York 
and himself once a million dollar a year pro- 
ducer before he turned general agent, declare 
that it was easy to write a million a year—if 
you paid the price of time and expense in learn- 
ing the business and then foliuwed the simple 
formula of calling only on people earning $5000 
a year or more and making 664 calls a year 
on people who can buy more than $50,000 of 
life insurance. 


P HILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 23.—Some 


Mr. Engelsman, who was an eleventh-hour 
substitute for Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life, who was prevented 
from attending by illness, proved one of the 
big hits of the all-star program. 

This writing a million a year is easy, to hear 
Mr. Engelsman tell it. He assured his audi- 
ence that his formula had worked and was 
based upon actual experience. 

The first essential was for the agent to get 
himself into the proper mental attitude—to 
make up his mind that he wanted the better 
things of life and then go out and get them. 
Necessary, too, was it for the agent to believe 
that he was in a great business, doing a great 
service. 

“If you don’t believe in life insurance suffi- 
ciently to call on people you know, its going 
to be hard to write a million a year and tough 
to write any amount. You must believe you’re 
in the greatest and biggest business in the 
world.” 

And he told them to remember that “no mat- 
ter who he is, you represent a greater business 
than his.” The agent must do for himself, too, 
what he is trying to get others to do, solve his 
problems through life insurance. He advised 
his hearers to figure out how much life insur- 
ance they needed and then take out the policy. 

“How are you going to pay for it? That’s 
what the prospect asks. Here’s how to pay 
for it. Take the policy out, carry it with you 
if you want, tell people why you took it out 
and in sixty days it’ll pay for itself from your 
commissions. You’d be surprised how much 
you'll learn about life insurance by taking it 
out yourself. It’s the best mental attitude.” 

Then he advised his audience to “know your 
business—pay the price—study, learn the struc- 
ture of the policy etc.’”” Only one in a thousand, 
he said, can get by without studying the funda- 
mentals. “If you know it, the prospect will 
know you know it, if you don’t, he’ll sense it. 

“If you want to write a million a year, you’ve 
got to see people who can pay. Prospecting is 


the most important part outside of the mental 
attitude.” 

And here’s his million-a-year-formula: Call 
only on people who are earning $5000 a year or 
more. They should afford $25,000 life insur- 
ance. Your average case should be around $10,- 
000 or $12,000. There are not so many pros- 
pects in that class but there’s enough for you. 
Once every day call on a man who can afford 
$50,000 or is in the $7500 to $12,000 earning 
group. Once every day call on a business pros- 
pect case. One very big man each week and 
one millionaire a month. 

“How am I going to see the millionaire?’ 
That’s your job. Use the telephone, you'll get 
there. Many agents are too darn lazy to think. 
They’d rather have you give them names from 
the telephone book than spend ten minutes 
thinking what they’re going to say to pros- 
pects.” 

His formula, he said, called for 664 calls a 
year on people who can buy more than $50,000 
of life insurance. “And I don’t care how dumb 
you are, if you make 664 calls, you’re bound 
to write some big policies. We insult men by 
making pikers of them. Why? Because we’re 
pikers ourselves. We don’t think in big enough 
terms.” 


Dr. S. S. HueBNeEr’s TALK 


The first speaker on the morning program 
was Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. His subject was “To-day’s Edu- 
cational Problem of Training Life Under- 
writers.” He started off by saying that life 
underwriting was the dynamic center, the heart 
of life insurance to-day and that life under- 
writing exists to bring about the existence of 
life insurance. And that real service means 
work and honesty plus knowledge with the 
emphasis on knowledge. 

He said that the great educational problem of 
life underwriting to-day was three-fold—the 
problem of introducing life insurance into or 
colleges for the education of those who are 
planning to take up life insurance as a life 
vocation; the problem of introducing life in- 
surance in our colleges for the benefit of the 
layman so that he’ll have the same feeling 
toward life insurance as he has toward bank- 
ing, and the awarding to the duly prepared life 
underwriter of a degree of proficiency which 
stands high in public esteem and is indicative 
of high merit. He declared that the basis for 
this had been laid in the last two years and 
was the object of the American College of Life 
Underwriting. He said that he had every rea- 
son to believe that this movement will be re- 
garded as the greatest single step the National 
Association ever introduced. 

He then went on to prove his contention that 
life underwriting is a profession from every 
possible concept by citing the three main ideas 


a 
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that go into the making of a profession—when 
it is inherently noble and universally useful, 
when it involves the service idea and when it 
involves a science of no mean order—and then 
showing how life insurance filled all three. 

Dr. Huebner said that life insurance was the 
last to knock at the door of education, along 
the trail blazed by accounting and that over 30 
leading universities and colleges had given the 
A. C. L. U. assurance of co-operation, their 
only request being that the standards be kept 
high and never deviate. He said that in his 
core of years of teaching, he still hadn’t mas- 
tered the subject of life insurance and knew less 
to-day than when he started. All of his knowl 
edge had been obtained from reading business 
books in which life insurance was never men- 
tioned. 

He urged agents to learn the scientific struc- 
ture of life underwriting as it applies to rates, 
sociology and business law and declared that 
makes everything else clear and mastery of 
which will preclude another comparison between 
two companies; the history and purpose of the 
clauses in the policy and the principles of sales- 
manship and the psychology of salesmanship. 

Life underwriting, he said, was entering the 
stage where it must know the fundamental 
business principles that enter into but are not 
life insurance. He advocated the study of 
sociology and business law and declare that 
if all people insured adequately, sociologists 
would be put out of business. 

In closing, he declared that A. C. L. U. had 
laid the basis so that the business man will 
never know more about life insurance than the 
life underwriter and that twenty years from 
now more credit will be based on life insurance 
than is outstanding to-day on fire insurance. He 
also said that life insurance is a 100 per cent 
investment as regards the twelve attributes of 
good investments. 


A $1,000,000 BrcInNER 

G. Gilson Terriberry, of the Beers & De- 
Long agency of the Mutual Benefit, New York, 
who has been in the business some nine months 
and paid for more than $1,000,000 in that pe- 
riod, speaking on “Application of Scientific 
Methods of Life Insurance Selling,” said that 
when he entered the business, his aim was to 
build a permanent business and his dread was 
of competing with the 85 per cent who are 
simply peddling policies. 

Briefly, his method was to try and sell more 
than the mere policy, to try and get the pros- 
pect’s views and to so stay with a case until 
its finish that the prospect would know that 
the provisions in the life insurance trust were 
his ideas so that he could write the man for 
more business later. 

His ideal sale consisted of three interviews— 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Solving Today’s Prospecting Problems 


By Atrce E. RocHe 
Manager, Sales Promotion Department, Louis F. Paret Agency of New Jersey 


RECENT authentic report reveals the 
A fact that approximately 90 per cent of 

the life insurance agents of this coun- 
try are making less than $200 a month in first 
year commissions. One or two other revela- 
tions of this report, equally astounding and 
equally disquieting are as follows: 

Approximately 87 per cent of the full-time 
agents in one of the oldest and finest companies 
of this country,—a company probably second to 
none,—are paying for less than $150,000 a year. 

Only seventy-eight men out of several thou- 
sand, including general agents, are paying as 
much as $375,000 worth of business in a year 
with only 247 men paying for $200,000 or over, 
—and this situation in a company also well up 
among the first ten. 

Such a situation certainly offers a challenge 
to present-day methods in the life insurance 
business and while prospecting cannot lay claim 
to a complete monopoly of the responsibility for 
this unsatisfactory condition, unquestionably, as 
the pivotal point of the field operation of every 
life insurance agent, it offers a very vulnerable 
point of attack. 

“Present-day prospecting problems” is a rela- 
tive phrase, completely dependent upon factors 
peculiar to each individual agent. Some of the 
salient influencing factors, arranged with no 
particular implication or relative importance, 
are as follows: (1) agent’s age, in years; (2) 
his age in the business of life insurance; (3) 
his status in life—married or single, with at- 
tendant responsibilities, in either sphere; (4) 
his business activities registered in terms of 
his desire for mental and financial growth and 
development; (5) his social aspirations; thought 
of in terms of family and personal comforts, 
home and opportunities; (6) his social back- 
ground; (7) his education, within and without 
school walls; (8) his previous training, experi- 
ence and contacts; (9) his points of easy 
acquaintaince; (10) his pastimes; (11) his 
hobbies; and (12) that all important and vitally 
significant factor—his personality. 

Each of those factors of influence admits 
of an elaboration which undoubtedly would lead 
us to helpful and workable suggestion, but time 
this morning does not permit of more than the 
setting up of a kind of composite agent,—one 
whom we will assume to be the average, growing 
agent,—desirous of a steadily and healthily in- 
creasing production,—with the probability of a 





Address before the ig State Sales Congress, Phil- 
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number of years of service ahead of him,— 
and with the normal, instinctive desires for the 
better things of life ana living. 

Now, let us ask, what are his prospecting 
problems? Right at this point, I want to in- 
ject this thought—in our discussion this morn- 
ing I do not want to appear before you as one 
whose viewpoint, because of my duties, is a 
theoretical one. I choose rather to appear as 
one, who, as a participant in the sales promo- 
tion work of a life insurance agency, is in con- 
stant and intimate contact with the life insur- 
ance agent,—appreciative of his difficulties and 
his achievements, and entirely sympathetic with 
his enthusiasm and likewise his discouragements. 
Out of this contact, I have tried to evolve a 
kind of formula for prospecting performance, 
—the ultimate goal of which is the best inter- 
est, opportunities and accomplishments of the 
agent, in line with his capabilities and his de- 
sires. 

If we were to take any average group of in- 
surance agents, and question each one as to his 
particular prospecting problem, we would very 
probably get a variety of answers,—with some 
it would be how to get good prospects,—with 
others,—where to get good prospects,—with 
others,—how to recognize good prospects,—with 
others there would very likely be a feeling that 
there was really no prospecting problem—that 
there were plenty of prospects but it was simply 
a question of getting into contact with the best. 
Important as is a consideration of each of 
these phases of prospecting,—the where and 
how and why,—lI believe there is a prospecting 
problem of even greater importance, and one 
which applies to practically every life insur- 
ance agent, to a greater or less degree. Practi- 
cally every agent knows who are good pros- 
pects,—at least he hears almost daily the rea- 
sons which make men prospects for insurance, 
—practically every agent knows where to get 
prospects,—at least in discussions, meetings, pe- 
riodicals and on every side there is a ready 
treatment of prospect sources,—certainly every 
agent knows, far better than any of us on the 
so-called side lines can tell him what his partic- 
ular problem is, how serious it is to him, and 
how much of an in-road it is making on his 
ability to reach even normal production in line 
with his capabilities. It is not a question of 
telling him what he should do,—nor of tell- 
ing him how he should do it,—but rather of 
helping him to do these things which he knows 
he should and can do. Working out a kind 
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of technique,—a method,—that will make him 
do what he knows he should do and what he 
knows he can do and what he knows how to 
do—this, as I see it, is the greatest prospect- 
ing problem of the day. 

Now, let us ask, isn’t it true that the first 
and dominant prerequisite in prospecting is that 
the agent must be “sold” on the prospect cards 
which he holds. He may have vast quantities 
of these cards,—they may go up into the hun- 
dreds,—they may have been culled from the 
very choicest and most accepted of prospect 
sources,—those cards may possess the most de- 
tailed records,—they may be part of a system 
which has every ear-mark of efficient opera- 
tion,—but unless those cards produce in him an 
insistent desire to contact these prospects,— 
unless those cards tell him a story which is of 
such compelling force that he rushes forth now 
—to-day—unless those cards are of sufficient 
appeal to prevent his being taken off into the 
detours of recreation, relaxation and the other 
time—inroads familiar to every agent,—all of 
those cards and records and systems go for 
naught. In other words, before the agent can 
make a sale,—a sale must be made on his mind, 
—the prospect card must sell him the urge that 
takes him forth. 

Now, what is it that can so color a prospect 
card before the agent’s eyes that it immediately 
becomes unlike the other cards which he holds, 
—what is it that this particular card contains 
which that does not, despite the fact that in 
quantity of material they may parallel each 
other? What is it that relegates this card to a 
piegon hole and the other to the agent’s pocket 
for follow-up today? We might possibly 
give a hundred different answers,—all true in 
relation to particular prospect cards,—but isn’t 
it true that the motivation of the agent—in 
every case—the something which makes him 
follow this lead—now,—falls into one of two 
general classes,—he is either following a 
known needs or he is setting out to render a 
needed service. These are not necessarily ex- 
clusive of each other but I know you will dis- 
cern the differentiation between them. AM 
prospecting, worthy of the name,—all pros- 
pecting which is doing that which prospecting 
should do—and which lead to the goal to which 
all prospecting should lead—falls into one or 
both of those categories. 

Now, this brings us to an obvious conclusion 
on this particular point,—if following a known 
need or rendering a needed service, for in- 
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stance to an old policyholder,—are the two 
factors which will transpose our prospect cards 
from a group where they represent more names 
to another where they possess the driving force 
to take the agent out,—the question resolves it- 
self into one of securing the facts which will 
set up the card in either of those two desired 
realms. One seemingly small fact,—sometimes 
one which seems almost trivial,—will be a suffi- 
cient spark to light up a prospect card and 
make it a real driving force for agent action. 
This fact may be overheard in a conversation, 
—may be read in a newspaper—may be handed 
to us in one form or another,—but it is all 
sufficient. Now, reversing the order, if it takes 
such a seemingly small fact to change the hue 
of our cards, it seems logical that we could 
make more determined efforts to secure just 
those bits of information if we would set out 
definitely and positively to convert our cards 
into working bases for operation. We will 
touch this matter again in a few moments. 

And, now for a brief moment, let us ap- 
proach the subject of prospecting for three 
definite lines: 

(1) Organization of time. 

(2) Organization of effort. 

(3) Organization of material. 

First—Organization of Time—For some 
agents this presents a greater problem than for 
others. Every hour of time carries a mone- 
tary value,—and is paid for by some one,— 
either the agent or the prospect. Time is such 
an elusive thing. It steals in upon us, keeping 
us unaware of its presence,—and equally 
stealthily steals away,—shrieking back at us in 
a kind of mockery at its loss, or its extrava- 
gant and futile expenditure. A man who is at 
the present time one of the largest personal pro- 
ducers in Philadelphia recounted, within my 
hearing,—a bit of his personal experience, which 
which was such a striking illustration of time 
value that I will repeat it here. He said that 
after he had been in the business for a while, 
he realized that he was not making enough 





money,—althéugh he was putting in hours and 
effort. Upon analysis of his time and results, 
he found that each interview was worth $2.48. 
He revamped his methods a bit and at once the 
return per interview rose from $2.48 to $4.91. 
A continual analysis and improvement of meth- 
ods have brought his return to a figure which 
he, in all due modesty, would not admit. But 
herein lay the most valuable part of his per- 
sonal research—he found that he was spend- 
ing 50 per cent of his time on prospects, who 
in the final analysis, netted him but 7 per cent 
of his returns,—in other words, from 50 per 
cent of his time, he secured 93 per cent of his 
returns, and from the other 50 per cent he 
secured 7 per cent. He was calling on people 
four, five and six times, and when he did se- 
cure the applications the business represented 
but 7 per cent of all of his returns, although 
it had consumed 50 per cent of his time. We 
all know that it is not the securing of the ap- 
plication, per se, that counts,—it is rather the 
amount of time and the expenditure of energy 
required to get that particular application re- 
lated to the same amount of time and expendi- 
ture of energy in another direction. 
Secondly,—Organization of Effort—Per- 
haps all of us have long since dismissed the 
idea that everyone is a prospect. As a gen- 
eralization it may almost be true, but the in- 
dividual agent is not interested in generaliza- 
tions. It may be a stimulant to our apprecia- 
tion of the potentialities of our great business— 
and admittedly it is excellent propaganda for 
impressing the new agent with the vast world 
at his feet—to read that 2,500,000 children were 
born in the United States in the previous year, 
—that 400,000 boys and girls were graduated 
from high school in the United States in a 
year,—and 400,000 more are coming along for 
graduation in the present year,—that there 
were 1,250,000 marriages in the United States 
in a recent year,—with their corresponding 2,- 
500.000 more reasons for insurance,—that there 
are 35,536,000 children under fifteen years of 


age in the United States,—all of whom, or the 
vast majority of whom, will some day be pros- 
pects,—that there are 8,549,511 self-supporting 
women in the United States to-day. All of 
this may be stimulating to our appreciation of 
the business,—but such facts, gentlemen, are 
glittering generalities,—and the insurance man 
as I have observed him is not interested in 
generality,—he in distinctly an individual of 
particularity. Of what avail to me are vast 
quantities of gold in the center of the earth 
if I do not know how to extract them—or if I 
am heedless of the methods of extraction which 
I know? 

Our average life insurance agent is interested 
in effecting and working a method whereby he 
can select out of the great number of people 
whom he is constantly meeting those whom he 
has a reasonable chance of selling without the 
expenditure of too much time and energy. 

Now, exactly what does this mean? It means, 
first of all, that the fundamental standards of 
selection which have prevailed for a great 
length of time must still obtain. The man 
must have health, sufficient money to pay the 
premium and be able to qualify as to a re- 
quired moral standard. Now while these, in 
and of themselves, do make him a prospect, we 
all know that they do not necessarily make him 
a prospect for the individual agent,—they do 
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not of necessity make him a prospect for you, 
—while they may be making him a prospect for 
the man who is sitting next to you. We must 
make two or three very valuable additions to 
these qualifications and to a certain extent we 
shall have to modify our bases of selection in 
accordance with the agent himself,—along the 
line of the twelve influencing factors I men- 
tioned earlier,—or possibly others not enume- 
rated,—such factors as his background, his in- 
telligence,—his personality. 


We all know the futility of an agent spend- 
ing his time upon prospects whose cultural back- 
ground, social conditions, and life outlook are 
so entirely at variance with those of the agent 
that there can be no easy give-and-take be- 
tween them. We can acclaim democracy from 
the housetops and shout of the leveling power 
of an idea, but the fact remains nevertheless 
that it is futile for the younger or older agent 
to try to canvass a type of prospect with whom 
he does not feel at home. Self-consciousness, 
strain, lack of poise, hesitancy, ineffectiveness 
result on the agent’s part, and these, together 
with the feeling of inferiority or superiority on 
the part of the prospect inevitably tend to 
foster a lack of confidence in the agent, and an 
unwillingness on the part of the prospect to 
receive his presentation favorably. Now, we 
know, it sometimes can be done—we can go 
counter to the danger posts—and yet emerge 
safely—but we are buying achievement at any 
exceedingly high price,—too high to be com- 
patible with sustained and healthly growth. 


Again, there must be a serious attitude 
of the prospect to carry across the idea of life 
insurance in relation to those responsibilities. 
Let us take, for example, the case of a young 
man who has the health and the money to 
secure life insurance,—but he may be the kind 
of a man who is without ambition, irresponsible 
and of mediocre intelligence. I have known 
cases where agents have spent hours in present- 
ing the benefits of life insurance to such a class, 
oftentimes friends and acquaintances, but ob- 
viously without results——and then what hap- 
pens? Time and again, the agent concludes 
that there is something wrong with his selling 
ability. He himself is so strongly impressed 
with the value of life insurance that he cannot 
imagine any young man who has the health and 
the money refusing to recognize the evident ad- 
vantages,—all of which leads us to our general 
principle: namely,—a young man—or any man 
for that matter, in order to be a prospect for 
life insurance should be of a type sufficiently 
serious and with sufficient ambition so that he 
can take the long view and value the arguments 
of the underwriter at something approximat- 
ing their real worth. 





Let us now pass on to point number three,— 
the organization of material. We will pass over 
with a mere mention the technique of prospect 
gathering. We all know ihe gold mine of 
possibilities which lies in almost any of the 
commonly accepted prospect sowers. We know 
the endless chain method with its attendant ad- 
vantages of personal introduction, radiating as 
it does a kind of halo of approval of the partic- 
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ular agent. This method is a tremendously 
valuable one. We know that “like attracts 
like”’—that invariably “birds of a feather flock 
together”—and by that token, your best pros- 
pects should suggest others of like caliber—in 
thought, aspiration, financial position and per- 
formance. 


We all know the value of policyholder cul- 
tivation from the standpoint of re-insurance 
and prospect suggestion. We know the value 
of following prosperity peaks of particular in- 
dustries—we know the ever-present appeal, 
always profitable,—to those in the professions. 
Hours could be spent on each of these pros- 
pects sources but let us rather, for a brief mo- 
ment, approach the subject from a different 
angle. Let us construct a clientele which as 
nearly as possible conforms to the plan which 
would bring into play the types of prospect 
material best calculated to 
production, with a minimum expenditure of time 
and energy—a clientele guaranteeing as much 
as humanly possible to the agent, a prospect 
spread that represents a scientific analysis of 
his field and his performance. We may hold 
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different opinions here and there as to the exact 
make-up of this clientele, but I believe, for the 
average agent,—we will agree that the clientele 
for the average agent should be built along the 
following lines: 


1. A constant infusion of new prospect mate- 
rial—for both present and future cultivation, 
—prospects with present and potential purchas- 
ing powers—and purchasing desire. These 
need not be big buyers to-day,—the $5000 and 
$10,000 man to-day,—at the age of 30 or 35 
is the potential holder of $50,000 or $100,000 
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in ten or fifteen years and if the agent so 
chooses,—with careful cultivation, all of that 
future business can be his exclusive property. 
This infusion of new material presupposes an 
alertness on the part of the agent as to current 
happenings and a quick sensing of the adaptabil- 
ity of insurance for the needs of the moment. 
It presupposes a ready familiarity with local 
conditions. It presupposes a certain ability to 
discount the future, thereby putting the agent 
in the strategic position of capitalizing at their 
real value present happenings. 


CULTIVATING PROSPECTS 


2. Policyholder cultivation—Not long ago 
a cross section view of the insurance held by 
policyholders throughout this country revealed 
a situation where men are holding four, five, six 
or more policies all in different companies,— 
and under the names of different agents,—a sit- 
uation due in large part to the fact that the 
agent certainly in performance gave evidence 
of a belief that his contact and his service 
ended with the delivery of the policy. A close 
contact with and an intimate study of policy- 
holder needs and buying power are in them- 
selves an all sufficient prospect reservoir. 


3. A “tuning in,” in modern parlance, on 
present day expert insurance service. Every- 
where,—in all directions,—waves are being set 
in motion through the flood of effective adver- 
tising and personal solicitation by banks and trust 
companies as well as insurance companies. This 
is resulting in an awakening and a liberaliza- 


tion of the public mind—distinctly in favor of 
the insurance agent. The limits of your receiv- 
ing station for this expert insurance service are 
absolutely of your own making. On every side, 
—at every hand,—there are boundless oppor- 
tunities for the selective lines of life insurance 
service. The field is replete with opportunity, 
—not only in the form of business waiting to 
be written,—but as well in an ease of approach 
because in such selective lines of appeal, the 
ordinary resistance barriers are lowered or are 
down completely. 

Right in this connection, may I emphasize 
the vast possibilities for securing information 
which is serving as an excellent foundation for 
this service. In line with our earlier reference 
to the great advantage of an agent’s working 
from known needs, we have in this particular 
line of service, and in the vast quantities of 
available information, a gold mine of possibility. 
A ready use of the accepted reporting agencies 
cannot but result in intrinsically valuable infor- 
mation being service that not only gives to the 
agent the urge to call because of known needs, 
but likewise puts him in a most intelligent posi- 
tion when he enters the presence of his pros- 
pect. He is fully armed as to the facts per- 
taining to the man’s personal or business affairs, 
—and particularly informed as to what may be 
a very vulnerable point of attack. Let me give 
you an illustration. In our own agency recently 
we secured a report on a prospect. This report 
revealed the fact that for the past three years 
he has maintained a bank balance of $50,000. 
(To be concluded in Tue Spectator of April 11) 
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Gain in Paid-for Insurance in Force .. . 
30 MILLION DOLLARS 12% 


An Increase over the Gain made in 1927 of over 
7 MILLION DOLLARS 30% 


New Business during the year—Paid-for basis 
64 MILLION DOLLARS 


An Increase over 1927 New Business of over 
7 MILLION DOLLARS 1214% 


Admitted Assets Increased over ....... 
334 MILLION DOLLARS 13% 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$285, 168,909 
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himself been obliged to make the approach. In 192 $2,891,,874.11 $1,722,207.46 $5,763,009.64 














1928 © $3,337,492.14 $2,119,695.57 $7,385,699.08 
1924 $3,855,894.05 $2,502,432.78 $9,000,482.67 
1925 $4,149,212.10 $3,233,262.12 $10,787,655.97 
1928 $4,561,500.50 $3,937,616.33 $12,747,722.65 
tw $5,218,078.52 $4,703,180.02 $15,074,208.65 


OVER 
128 $5,838,406.50 $5,491,332.57 $17,500,000.00 
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Today’s Life Insurance Trust Problems 


By Gitpert T. STEPHENSON 


Vice-President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., and Chairman, Executive Committee, Trust Company Division, 


lated that they produce one set of to- 

day’s life underwriting problems. If 
there were no problems connected with them, 
they would not be of much account. Every- 
thing worth while—as, for instance, securing 
an education, choosing a career, establishing a 
home, rearing a family, running a business, or 
following a profession—is fraught at every 
turn with baffling and challenging problems. In 
such a select company of mankind’s chief inter- 
ests life insurance trusts assume new dignity, 
rather than suffer discredit, by presenting prob- 
lems, however grave, to life underwriters and 
trust men. 

To-day’s life insurance trust problems center 
mostly about three simple and natural questions 
that the insured asks at one time of his life un- 
derwriter and at another of his trust man. The 
first question is, should I put my life insurance 
in trust?, which presents problems in salesman- 
ship. The second question is, what rights, 
duties, and powers should my trust agreement 
contain ?, which presents problems in administra- 
tion. The third question is, how and when 
should the proceeds of my life insurance be dis- 


I IFE insurance trusts are to be congratu- 





Address before the Tri-State Sales Congress, Phil- 
adelphia, March 22, 1929. 
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tributed?, which presents problems in distribu- 
tion. To-day’s fundamental life insurance trust 
problems, then, are problems in salesmanship, 
problems in administration, and problems in 
distribution. 


PROBLEMS IN SALESMANSHIP 
Pet Methods of Settlement—One problem in 
selling life insurance trusts is to keep over- 
zealous life underwriters and trust men from 
unduly emphasizing their pet methods of settle- 
ment. The temptation seems to be equally allur- 
ing to both life underwriters and trust men. 
Some life underwriters, for instance, with 
all the fervor of new converts, insist that life 
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A HAPPY CHOICE 


In considering a life insurance career, 
one may be somewhat in doubt as to 
which company to choose. As a man 
looks carefully over the life insurance 
field, he sees a number of institutions 
with which any agent might feel proud 
to be associated, but we do not believe 
that he can find a company more 
worthy of his confidence and esteem 
than the 
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insurance in whatever amount and for what- 
ever purpose carried should almost invariably 
be left with the insurance company for the 
principal and/or income to be paid over to the 
beneficiaries in instalments. Trust men, on 
the other hand, insist that all insurance in what- 
ever amount or for whatever purpose carried 
should be put in trust. Underwriters convince 
themselves that certain policy-contracts are 
superior to all others and insist upon offering 
them in season and out of season. Trust men, 
on their part, conceive that certain distribution 
provisions are ideal and seek to have these writ- 
ten into all their trust agreements. In all such 
cases the life underwriter or the trust man, 
as the case may be, is trying to fit his client’s 
insurance program into his pre-conceived no- 
tion of the best policy-contract or trust agree- 
ment, instead of fitting the contract or the 
agreement to the insurance needs of his client. 

It is no more than is to be expected that life 
underwriters and trust men are thus tempted 
to get into a rut as to the kinds of insurance 
policies or trust agreements they offer. It is 
the same in every other business or profession. 
Men in every walk of life develop fashions and 
styles of their own. A connoisseur in art can 
tell a Rembrandt or a Reynolds or a Gainsbor- 
ough or a Sargent without seeing the name of 
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the artist on the canvas, for each of them has 
stamped his art with his individuality. 

With respect to life insurance policies and 
life insurance trusts, however, it is the needs 
of the client and not the individual preferences 
of the life underwriter or the trust man that 
should have priority over every other considera- 
tion. The insurance needs of no two people 
are identically the same. In some cases insur- 
ance should still be made payable to the estate, 
in some to the beneficiary in lump sum, in some 
held by the company under a life income policy, 
in some held by the company and the income 
paid to the immediate beneficiary and the prin- 
cipal to an ultimate beneficiary, in some to a 
trustee. In some cases a portion of the same 
person’s insurance should be payable in one 
way and a portion in another. The whole the- 
ory of program insurance, is it not, is to meet 
individual needs by working out each case on 
its own merits. 

The solution of this problem is, of course, 
to stimulate and, may I say, educate life under- 
writers and trust men to the point where they 
will all, as many of them now do, actually re- 
gard each client’s case as an individual propo- 
sition and lay out an insurance program, 
whether or not it involves a trust, that will 
meet his special needs, regardless of pre-con- 
ceived notions about the superiority of this pol- 
icy-contract over that one of this method of 
settlement over that one. 

Apparent Rivalry of Life Insurance Company 
and Trust Company.—Another problem in sell- 
ing life insurance trusts is to keep injudicious 
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life underwriters and trust men from creating 
the impression—unintentionally in most cases— 
that there is competition between life insurance 
companies and trust companies. 

Life underwriters argue the advantages of 
guaranteed income; trust men reply that trust 
companies earn and pay a higher rate of in- 
come. Trust men present the advantages of 
each trust estate being kept a separate unit so 
aos to give beneficiaries the advantages of 
accretions to principal by increases in the mar- 
ket value of trust investments; life under- 
writers plead the advantages of a common fund 
that will absorb losses due to business depres- 
sion or to depreciation in value of certain in- 
vestments. Life underwriters argue the greater 
safety to beneficiaries in their having their 


funds administered by insurance companies, 
pointing to the enormous resources of the com- 
paratively few insurance companies in the coun- 
try; trust men reply that no beneficiary of a 
trust administered by a trust company has ever 
lost a penny from mismanagement or insolvency 
and recall that insurance companies are no 
longer the only billion-dollar corporations. 

So, too, what are construed by third parties 
who hear them as arguments for or against 
trust company and life insurance company ser- 
vice as if these two great institutions were 
rivals of each other. While the doctors dis- 
agree, the patient, in a maze of uncertainty, 
turns to some other source of relief. 

In discussing life insurance trusts there is 
no reason for anybody making an invidious 
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comparison of life insurance companies and 
trust companies or of their respective services. 
The difference between the rate of income 
earned and paid by an insurance company and 
that earned and paid by a trust company must 
always be negligible, for properly conducted 
life insurance companies and trust companies 
follow the same general principles of invest- 
ment, operate at the same relative cost and, 
in the nature of things, over a period of time 
will show comparatively the same rate of in- 
come. Keeping the assets of each trust sepa- 
rate, as the trust company does, gives the bene- 
ficiary the advantage of all increases in value; 
pooling all the assets, as the insurance company 
does, reduces the possibility of any phenomenal 
gain in any one account but at the same time 
reduces the probability of any considerable loss 
and tends to stabilize the rate of income that 
the beneficiary may expect to receive. There 
can be no substantial difference between the 
safety of a properly conducted insurance com- 
pany and that of an equally well conducted 
trust company. The directors and officers of 
insurance companies and trust companies are 
the same high type of men; the same business 
methods are put into the administration of the 
companies, similar safeguards are thrown 
about them. When, therefore, a life under- 
writer raises a question as to the safety of trust 
company administration or a trust man raises 
a question as to the safety of insurance com- 
pany administration, each is raising a question 
in the mind of his client about the safety of his 
own company. 

The one convincing reason for putting life 
insurance in trust is thereby to get the advan- 
tage of the exercise of discretion by local trust 
men, which is possible under trust company 
administration subject to the jurisdiction of a 
court of equity and is not possible under insur- 
ance company administration subject to the 
jurisdiction of a court of law operating under 
inelastic rules. This consideration and this 
alone has brought life insurance trusts into the 
picture, and whoever, in arguing for or against 
life insurance trusts, brings the relative merits 
of life insurance companies and trust com- 
panies into the discussion is missing the whole 
point and is discrediting his own company quite 
as much as he is discrediting the other com- 
pany. 

The solution of this problem is to make both 
life underwriters and trust men realize that 
trust company service merely supplements in- 
surance company service in that trust companies 
operating under the jurisdiction of the court 
of equity can exercise discretionary powers 
which an insurance company operating under a 
court of law cannot exercise, that the exercise 
of discretionary powers demands local admin- 
istration, and that a trust company located in 
the same community with the beneficiary can 
give local administration, whereas an insurance 
company whose home office is usually located 
at a distance cannot do so. 

Complete Understanding Between Life Un- 
derwriters and Trust Men.—A third problem in 
selling life insurance trusts, which is really a 
corollary of the second one, is to have a com- 





plete understanding and co-operation between 
the life underwriter and the trust man in work- 
ing out the insurance program of their client. 
If it is true that life insurance companies and 
trust companies are not competing with each 
other for the administration of the proceeds of 
life insurance, there is no reason why the local 
life underwriter and the local trust man should 
not confer with each other and, together, con- 
fer with their client in working out his insur- 
ance program. In fact, there is every reason 
why they should work together. Insofar as 
they do work together—and in most cases they 
do—the problem just discussed of keeping life 
underwriters and trust men from making ap- 
parent rivals of life insurance companies and 
trust companies is solved. 

One of my friends in the trust fraternity, 
whose company is one of the very largest pro- 
ducers of life insurance trusts in the whole 
country, has written out the nine things that he 
says he wishes life underwriters would not do. 
They are as follows: 


Don’t invariably recommend options because 
of guaranteed investment features; 

Don't always discourage an insurance trust; 

Don’t recommend giving the right to a bene- 
ficiary to change the trustee; 

Don’t exclude the trustee from contact with 
the insurance man’s client; 

Don’t fix trust company fees or responsibili- 
ties in agreements or wills which the insurance 
man may have prepared; 

Don’t upset existing wills and agreements 
simply in order to write more insurance; 

Don’t expect the trust company to give you 
names of its clients or other confidential infor- 
mation relating to wills and trusts in its care; 

Don’t take the attitude towards the trust of- 
ficer that you are doing him a great favor; 

Don’t claim credit for bringing in business in 
cases where the client already has his business 
with the trust company. 

Any active life underwriter could make up 


an equally formidable list of things that he 
wishes trust men would not do. Little head- 
way is really made by holding each other at 
arm’s length and saying to each other, “Don’t 
do this. Don’t do that.” 

The problem that I am now discussing is 
solved to the extent that life underwriters and 
trust men realize that their respective com- 
panies are operating, not as rivals, but as asso- 
ciates in serving the beneficiaries under insur- 
ance policies, and to the extent that they and 
their client face one another over a confer- 
ence table and together work out his insurance 
program for the good of his beneficiaries. 

Home Office and Field Men Getting Each 
Other’s Point of View.—The last problem in 
selling life insurance trusts that I shall men- 
tion is to have the local underwriter and the 
local trust man get the point of view of the 
home office men of the insurance company and 
vice versa. The local underwriter and the trust 
man out on the firing line are apt to be most 
concerned about immediate results in the way 
of applications for insurance made and trust 
agreements signed, whereas the home office 
men, in addition to their concern for new busi- 
ness, are also concerned about the ultimate re- 
sults of these policy-contracts and trust agree- 
ments—about the complications that may arise 
if they are not properly drawn and executed. 
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Over Two Thousand Hear Noted Speakers 
at Tri-State Congress 
(Concluded from page 17) 

(1) to get the prospect’s point of view and 

find out what he wants to do, (2) to layout 

the proposition and try for an examination, 
and (3) the closing, usually simply taking the 
order. 

Miss Alice Roche, of the Louis F. Paret 
agency of the Provident Mutual Life, of Cam- 
den, N. J., spoke on direct-mail advertising as 
a means for the agent getting additional pros- 
pects, more business and increasing the value 
of each interview. 

The building up of latent ability, personality 
and the changing of habits, abolishing restrain- 
ing habits and emphasizing habits that get one 
ahead, plus education, aided by the A. C. L. U., 
were advanced by Frank L. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life of New York, as 
a means of improving and making better the 
liaison personnel, operating between progressive 
society and the conservative life insurance com- 
panies. 

He said that human life is the greatest force 
we have in the world and that society is rap- 
idly progressing. He cited aviation to show 
that life insurance companies can’t move as 
fast as society, declaring that while aviation 
was an important factor in society, not a com- 
pany in the world “can give you more than 
the roughest guess on the subject.” The com- 
pany, he said, can do only one thing—be so 
conservative as to be on the safe side. 

James L. Madden, vice-president of the Me- 
tropolitan Life, urged the study of the bene- 
ficiaries’ needs and declared that the agent who 
did so would write more business. He also 
advocated a lump sum payment in all cases, 
declaring that there was little danger of un- 
wise investments when the face value is only 
big enough to pay the expenses for a limited 
time of one year or two at the most. 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., of Raleigh, N. 
C., as vice-president of the trust division of 
the American Bankers Association, speaking 
on “To-day’s Life Insurance Trust Problems,” 
urged that underwriters and trust men forget 
their pet settlements and attempting to make the 
client’s insurance problem fit into their pet 
methods, to treat each case differently and in- 
stead fit the contract to the insurance needs of 
the client. 

In a room adjoining the congress auditorium, 
trust companies had 46 exhibitions on display 
showing their advertising literature on life in- 
surance trusts. 

At the banquet in the evening, the speakers 
were: Mayor Mackey, of Philadelphia; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor J. Henry Hazel, of Delaware, 
who was nominated for the office without know- 
ing it—a general agent of the Continental- 
American Life, who told the audience that he 
is still writing life insurance every week; 
Major. William D. Grant, who took the audi- 
ence on an imaginary airplane flight over Phil- 
adelphia, and Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical 
director of the Guardian Life, who repeated 
his New York address on “The New Age.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, INC. 


N adding THE Spectator to the list of important business papers now owned 
by the United Business Publishers, Inc. we feel that both companies will 
be benefitted. 


THE SPECTATOR, together with its annuals, its books and its collateral 
publications, is an authority in the Insurance world. The United Business 
Publishers has demonstrated its ability to serve great industries and trades, 
as is evidenced by such of its publications as Iron Age, Dry Goods Economist, 
Automobile Trade Journal, Boot and Shoe Recorder, Jewelers’ Circular, Hard- 
ware Age, Oil Field Engineering and Automotive Industries. 


More than a score of business papers make up this organization, and they 
are supplemented by buildings and printing plants in New York and Philadelphia, 
and by its own paper mill in Newton Falls, N. Y. 








This organization believes in decentralization in everything outside of 
general policies and of mechanical work. This gives the editors and managers 
of each publication the widest latitude to serve their industries, and they are 
aided by the increased capital, mechanical facilities, and publishing experience 
which the combined organization brings to them. 


The final test of our success in any publication is service to that industry. 
We recognize the long service of THE SPECTATOR and its organization, headed 
by Mr. Arthur L. J. Smith, and we will put behind these men the best that both 
institutions can render the Insurance industry. 
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United Business Publishers, Inc. 


A holding company owning from 98 to 100% of the stock of each 
of the following business publications and affiliated companies. 


Iron and Steel Insurance 

en Ae . The Spectator 
ardware Age . 
Hardware Age Catalog for Hardware Buyers Jewelers Circular Jewelry & Optical 
Hardware Age Verified List Optical Journal 
Textile Jewelers Circular Buyers Directory 

Dry Goods Economist T. 
Dry Goods Reporter Toy World “9 


Drygoodsman S . 

: tore Magazines 

ay = Dag Rano iii Magazines published in conjunction with several hundred 
ty P leading stores for customer distribution. Grouped by 


Dry Goods Economist Directories different types of stores 
ave Soretiaey — Hart Magazines Jewelry Magazine 
D 8 y ry Tides of Fashion Furniture Magazine 

rygoodsman Buyers Directory Hardware Magazine 

Automotive ; 
‘ : Store Services 

Automotive Industries : : : 
Au tomobile Trade Journal and Motor Age Operated on ~ reer too one store in a town. 

otor World Wholesale : 
Commercial Car Journal and Operation and Maintenance fanaa os ae aa Dry Goods and Ready-to- 
Automotive Industrial Red Book Advertising {Merchant Economist Men’s Clothing Service 


Chilton Catalog & Directory 


Chilton Aero Directory and Catalog Merchant Economist Shoe Service 


Houseware and Hardware Service 





Direct By Mail Service \Economist Original-Art Service 
Oil (Sel-Plus Service 
Oil Field Engineering Window Display ee Service 
Petroleum Register Sel-Plus Merchandising Service 
; ’ 
Allen’s Superintendent’s Hand Book ‘ails The Stylist and Modern Selling 
Shoes y Newspaper Syndicate Style Service 
Boot & Shoe Recorder Educational {Economist Film Service 
Subsidiary Corporations 
American Business Publications, Inc. Federal Printing Company 
U. P. C. Building, New York Chilton Printing Company 


Chilton Building, Philadelphia 


Owning 98 per cent. of the Common stock and the controlling interest in the Preferred stock of UNITED PUBLISHERS 
CORPORATION 





Owning 60 per cent. or more of the following companies, 
Sanitary & Heating Engineering Distribution and Warehousing 





Owning half interest in 
The Newton Falls Paper Company 





Owning half the voting stock in 
Ingenieria Internacional El Automovil Americano 
The American Automobile 





The stock set up is as follows: 


Notes— Preferred Stock— 
5%% 15-year collateral note issue 7 %—authorized 100,000 shares 
$2,133,000 Outstanding 43,337 shares 


Common Stock 
Authorized 200,000 shares. No par value. 
Issued 142,437 shares 


UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Officers: 
C. Pearson, Chairman C. A. Musselman, Vice-Pres. 
J. Frank, Pres. F. C. Stevens, Treas. 
A. L. Davis, Sec’y 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
UNITED PUBLISHERS BUILDING 
239 WEST 39TH ST. 





A. 
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New Issue 





500,000 Shares 


Globe Underwriters Exchange, Inc. 


Capital Stock 
Authorized Capital: 1,250,000 Shares, No Par Value* 


*125,000 shares are reserved for exercise of option warrants entitling 
the management and bankers to purchase stock at $25 per share 
Transfer Agents: 
Bankers Trust Company, New York City 
The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


Issued: 500,000 Shares 


Registrars: 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
The First National Bank of Boston |. §jj aw ire, ad B 


Organization: Globe Underwriters Exchange, Inc., has been organized under the laws of the State of New York by a group 

of insurance company officials who have long recognized the desirability of perpetuating the advantages of 
state or local company organizations, as well as the unusually attractive investment possibilities presented by the stocks of such 
companies. 





The main purpose of the Company is to purchase large blocks of stock in insurance companies backed by strong local interests, 
without merging them into a single company or bringing them all under one underwriting management, but to continue the inde- 
pendent status of each local company or group of companies under its present underwriting management with the accompanying 
influence of its local directorate, thus assuring them control of the valuable preferred business which such companies secure. With 
assurance of ample financial backing (through the Company) to provide adequate reserves and surplus, these companies will be 
relieved of their present necessity (which is true of most local companies) of restricting their volume of business. 

To sum up, the purpose of the Company will be: 


1. To effect a community interest between the Company and the existing financial and insurance management of each insurance company with- 
out absorbing or assuming the management of the company whose stock is purchased. Under this plan, the most valuable asset of the local 
company; namely, the preferred business which these interests really control, will be preserved and the permanency of the company as a 
lo institution assured. 

2. To enable each insurance company to extend its business to the full limits of its special local influence, with assurance that adequate reserves 
and surplus will be available to take care of such extension. 

3. To bring about a reciprocal exchange between the insurance companies in which the Company is interested, of such business as is usually 
ceded to some large company or group, which may be primarily interested in the ultimate absorption of the local company rather than its 


continuance. 
4. A further advantage of the Company will be in its ability to provide the associate companies with valuable service to their directors in invest- 
ing their funds more advantageously than through purely local channels. 
Constituent Companie s: Negotiations are being completed for acquiring control or substantial interest in certain | 





well established American companies and two German companies. Further immediate 
acquisitions, both in this country and abroad, are under active negotiation. 


: Mr. Edwin G. Seibels, President of the South Carolina Insurance Company and Manager of the Cotton 
Manag ement: Fire & Marine Underwriters, will be President of the Globe Underwriters Exchange, Inc., and Mr. Thomas 
B. Boss, President of the American Reserve Insurance Company, will be the active Vice-President. 





The Board of Directors, who will bring to the Company wide experience in financial and insurance affairs, will include the following: 


Se RODNEY HITT C. F. STURHAHN 
resident Hitt, F ll & Co. . President 
Aero Underwriters Corporation fa scope . Rossia Insurance pretend of America 
. W. D H. S. TENNEY 
JAMES V. BARRY Vice-President Vice-President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Bankers Trust Company New York Trust Company 
A. T. TAMBLYN 
LAWRENCE gg web L. BROOKS LEAVITT President 
Murray, Aldric oberts Paine, Webber & Co Lincoln Fire Insurance Company 


Cc. L. WADDELL 
V. RUSSELL LEAVITT Dillon, Read & Company 














THOMAS B. BOSS 








Vice-President : 
Globe Underwriters Exchange, Inc. ag baer yg & Co R. S. SMALL 
esident artford, Conn. Presideni 


American Reserve Insurance Company 


J. W. COCHRAN President 
President 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manager 


EDWIN G. SEIBELS 


Globe Underwriters Exchange, Inc. 


Cotton Fire & Marine Underwriters 


South Carolina National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 


B. SPYCKET 
General Manager 
Fire Reassurance Co. 
Paris, France 


We own and offer for sale the above shares, subject to prior sale and allotment. 


Price $25.00 Per Share 


All legal details have been handled by Messrs. Murray, Aldrich & Roberts 


Paine, Webber & Co 


Established 1880 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
25 Broad Street 82 Devonshire Street 


Philadelphia Worcester Portland 
Albany Springfield Concord 
Hartford Providence New Haven 
Syracuse Pittsburgh 


The information and statistics containedén this advertisement have been obtained from sources that we deem reliable, and while not guaranteed, are accepted by us as correct. 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 
Cleveland Milwaukee 
Detroit Minneapolis 
Grand Rapids St. Paul 
Duluth 
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CONSTANT TEACHING 
ESSENTIAL 


Fire Waste Discussed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Ludlum of the 
Home 








INSTINCTIVE CAREFULNESS RARE 





Calls Contest Sponsored by National Waste 
Council of Great Value 

Vice-President C. A. Ludlum of the Home 
Insurance Company, New York, and also chair- 
man of the national fire waste council subcom- 
mittee, insurance committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, spoke before the 
National Waste Council at Washington, D. C., 
on Tuesday. He said that the constant teach- 
ing of carefulness in regard to fire appears to 
be a never ending job. Each generation, he as- 
serted, seemingly must be taught all over again 
and, in fact, many people have to be taught 
the same thing many times. He said that he 
should hate to think that our fire prevention 
progress were dependent upon so uncertain a 
premise as the instinctive carefulness of the 
average individual. 

Mr. Ludlum stressed the fact that it was 
necessary to put over the idea and conviction 
that individual self-interest is involved in the 
question. He said: “It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the teaching of fire prevention in 
schools has a beneficial result. One hears of 
a child saving his life, or preventing the de- 
struction of his home, because he remembered 
one of the lessons taught. Nevertheless, it 
seems that in many cases the early lessons are 
forgotten when youth reaches the carefree age 
of the late ’teens or early twenties. Then we 
find him carelessly tossing away a lighted 
cigarette or match, or doing one of the many 
other seemingly unimportant things that so 
often bring injury or death by fire and tae de- 
struction of property values, so that carefulness 
must be taught all over again. In later life, 
perhaps when he reaches middle age, he may 
finally become what one could call habitually 
careful. But, now generations arrive and the 
process rhust be repeated—it seems unending.” 

He expressed the belief that probably the 
outstanding fire prevention activity since the 
days of a certain musically inclined Roman 
emperor, who complacently regarded a con- 
flagration, has been the contest sponsored by 
the National Fire Waste Council. Business 
men, members of chambers of commerce in 
cities entered in the contest, are led to take an 
active part in promoting fire prevention work 
in their cities, and this contest, he said, has ac- 
complished the seemingly impossible task of 
getting citizens to work to prevent fire. No 
longer, he said, is fire prevention regarded as 
solely an insurance company problem. It has 


been shown to be the concern of the leaders of 
the communities interested in this subject. 

How far the State or local government 
should go toward recognizing and imposing per- 
sonal responsibility for carelessness respecting 
matters which affect fire losses he admitted he 
was not prepared to say. But he added that 
there can be little doubt that the American idea 
of personal liberty is interpreted as a license 
to subject one’s neighbor and a community to 
risk of fire, as one writer has stated, and that 
this has contributed greatly to the excessive 
waste through fire loss in this country. He 
did not, however, suggest an extension of pater- 
nalistic governmental authority as a remedy. In 
conclusion he said: 

Local communities may, however, recognize 
the fact that preventable fire loss is a commun- 
ity offense by ordinances which follow the posi- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
S. A. as indicated by the declaration of its an- 
nual meeting in 1923, which was “‘personal lia- 
bility for damages accruing to others through 
fire caused by gross negligence should be en- 
forced in ways which will bring home to in- 
dividuals their proper responsibility.” I do not 
flatter myself that I have contributed anything 
new or original. Indeed anyone would find it 
very difficult to do so. The thing is for us all 
to keep everlastingly at it in the hope that we 
may by reiteration convey to the consciousness 
of as many individuals as possible the idea of 
lessening the economic loss and waste involved 
in preventable fires. 


Texas Situation 
(Concluded from page 3) 


of business. The claim is made that the big 
companies, making a good profit on business in 
other States, can afford to cut the rate in 
Texas and increase the commissions to get the 
business and that if this is done, the business 
will be “between the devil and the deep blue 
sea.” 

It is understood the commission in Texas 
may promulgate a general order fixing the 
maximum commission to be paid agents in the 
State. It is further understood the maximum 
will be 25 per cent. Of course, that would 
fall with the first court injunction, because the 
last legislature permitted a measure designed 
to do that very thing, to die on the calendar. 
There is no. law on the books regulating com- 
missions, but there is a law which gives the 
commission the power to bar any company 
from operating in the State for good reasons. 
It is believed the commission will rely on that 
law to enforce the maximum commission rule, 
should it promulgate such. By that it could 
bar the objectionable companies after the first 
of next year. The commission, it is said, real- 
izes court procedure would put such companies 
back in the State, but it also realizes the com- 
panies would be out during the “process of law” 
which probably would be some six months 


yearly. 
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E. U. A. MEETING 





Several Rules as to General Agencies 
Adopted 





NO ACTION ON EXCEPTED CITIES 





Question Discussed Thoroughly and Rul- 
ings May Be Adopted at Later Date 
A new general agency rule was adopted by 

the Eastern Underwriters Association at a meet- 
ing held last Thursday. The new rule defines 
what a general agency is and gives the re- 
quirements and qualifications to which members 
of the association must comply. The rule in 
full is as follows: 


A general agency is an individual or firm 
exercising supervision over the local agency 
and field operations of a company or its un- 
derwriters’ department or companies in and 
throughout some definitely specified territory 
or territories, respectively; whose office is lo- 
cated elsewhere than at the home office of such 
company or companies; who receives and passes 
upon all daily reports and monthly accounts 
and receives and is responsible for agency bal- 
ances, handles the adjustment of losses and 
has supervision and control over all of the 
local agencies and the local agency business, 
and the special agents of the company or com- 
panies or underwriters’ department in the pre-- 
scribed field of the general agency, and who 
further complies with the following require- 
ments and qualifications, viz. : 

(a) Definition of underwriters department. 
—An “Underwriters Department” must oper- 
ate, and maintain bona fide producing agencies, 
in not less than three States within the juris- 
diction of this association before it is eligible 
to establish a general agency. 

(b) None other than Eastern Underwriters 
Association members may be represented or 
served by any general agency. (The intent and 
application of this prescription is that no one 
acting for a non-association company as a gen- 
eral agency operating in ordinary territory is 
eligible to act either as such or as a local agency 
or in any other representative capacity, for a 
company member of this association in any 
territory. ) 

(c) No general agency shall conduct, main- 
tain or have any financial interest, direct or 
indirect, in a local agency or a local agency 
business located in ordinary territory. 

(d) A general agency shall be held to strict 
compliance with all the rules and requirements 
of this association in respect of the local agents 
under its jurisdiction, and be responsible as a 
departmental or territorial office of the com- 
pany or companies for which he acts as regards 
such compliance, failing in which in any re- 
spect he shall thereupon be ineligible to repre- 
sent any member of this association. 

Provided that requirement (c) shall not be 
in effect until December 31, 1932. 

Except as provided in the next preceding 
paragraph no member of this association may 
appoint, maintain or continue any general 
agency in the territory of this association ex- 
cept such as comply with the conditions, quali- 
fications and requirements as herein set forth. 

No new appointment or establishment of any 
general agency which will be ineligible as such 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
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Forty-Fwe One of the Leading Legal Reserve Indus- 
Years of trial Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Faithfal Companies in America. Reliable agents 
Service wanted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 

ware and the District of Columbia. 
1929 B. LEO TALLEY, Pres. Centre St. & Park Ave. 
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London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 
OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for Gen- 
eral Agencies. Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 


























SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
‘‘Oldest and Best’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 


OMAHA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Distinctive 


Policies and Service 


E. M. SEARLE, Jr., PRES. 
Dodge at 15th Street Omaha, Nebraska 
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P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
A 
48 Years of 
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Service 
Company 





A Complete Line of Policy Contracts 
Real Sales Aids for Representatives 


Excellent Territory available for 
General Agency Development 


Write 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 








BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 
ae President, Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, 

alif. 
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Increase over 1927.............. 6,083,386 
Insurance in FPorce................: $1,113,810,563 
ee 90,547,161 


Representing over 63% of the New Business 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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under these rules after December 31, 1932, 
shall be permissible in the meantime. 

These rules shall not be held to supersede 
or conflict with any rule or regulation recom- 
mended by territorial committees for excepted 
territories and approved and adopted by this 
association for the government of operation 
in such excepted territories, nor until other- 
wise ordered by this association shall they be 
held to govern operations in any of the ex- 
cepted territories (in which category are in- 
cluded the twenty-seven cities and towns ad- 
jacent to Boston and the New York suburban 
field), nor in the State of New Jersey, but 
shall apply to all operations in ordinary terri- 
tory by a general agency whether the same be 
domiciled in an excepted territory, locally or 
not, and as to the State of New Jersey, shall 
apply as to any new appointment. 

The members of this association obligate 
themselves to comply with the general agency 
rules of the New York Suburban Exchange in 
connection with general agencies in that terri- 
tory. 

No action was taken at the meeting on the 
question of excepted cities, although there was 
an extended discussion of methods for dealing 
with the presence of excess commission com- 
panies in their agencies in such cities with the 
prospect that one or more of the methods con- 
sidered will be adopted at a future meeting. 
Many members, it is said, were strongly of the 
opinion that rules should be set up requiring 
either separation in excepted city agencies or 
the execution of commission agreements con- 
taining a uniform commission clause, and that 
members should be obligated to retire from 
any agency which refused to sign such an agree- 
ment or live up to it. In excepted cities where 
action has been taken or shall be taken by the 
local organizations which will limit the com- 
missions payable by all companies and prohibit 
acceptance by agents of any higher scale, pro- 
viding the scale of commissions is one ap- 
proved by the association, the thought was ex- 
pressed that neither of these requirements would 
be necessary. Some of those present suggested 
that the reduction of rates on profitable classes 
in excepted territories where conditions are un- 
satisfactory should be considered by the com- 
mittee in charge. 

In the discussion regarding the adoption of 
the general agency rule it was ruled that in 
the interim period prior to December 31, 1932, 
no general agent may receive more than local 
agent’s commission on business produced by 
the local agency. All general agency appoint- 
ments must be reported to the association and 
their eligibility determined by the appropriate 
committee. In regard to the automobile situa- 
tion no action was taken. 

The engagement of J. D. Erskine as assist- 
ant manager was confirmed and the following 
companies were elected to membership in the 
association: Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Cor- 
poration, Baltimore; British General Insurance 
Company and Seaboard Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company. The application to Rhode 
Island of the same rating schedule as is used 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut was favored, 
and it was voted to extend the limitation date of 
the present commission scale in New Jersey 
to September 30, 1929, subject to prior change 
by the association. 


Insurance News and Gossip in New Jersey 


The semi-annual meeting of the Bergen 
County Association of Insurance Agents was 
held on Tuesday, March 19 at the new Elks 
Club building, Ridgewood, N. J. Many sub- 
jects of importance and current interest were 
considered and discussed. Among them were 
those connected with the reports of two special 
committees on the bonding situation and the 
proposed scheme for a co-operative advertising 
campaign. The Ridgewood Local Board ex- 
tended a cordial welcome and, out of its own 
funds, provided an exceptionally attractive pro- 
The attendance was large and enthu- 
representing nearly every section of 
Bergen County. President Frederick Hickman, 
of the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers, was present and made a few remarks. 

The loss occasioned by the destruction of 
the famous “Swiss Chalet” restaurant at Ro- 
chelle Park, N. J., proved to be total and the 
adjustment, through the office of the John C. 
Conklin Agency of Hackensack, N. J., which 
placed the insurance, was for $85,000. 


gram. 
siastic, 


The suit filed last November by O’Gorman 
and Young Inc. of Jersey City against several 
companies represented in their agency, on ac- 
count of the commission question, is now be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. When 
a decision will be rendered is a matter of un- 
certainty, and, in consequence, there is strong 
probability that the graded commission arrange- 
ment between the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the New Jersey agents which was 
extended from its original date to March 31, 
1929, may again be moved forward to a later 
date. 

One of the newly organized agency organiza- 
tions is that of the Bloomfield-Glen Ridge Local 
Board. Its total membership at present is thirty. 
On Monday evening March 11 this Association 
held a meeting in the Elks Club House at 
Bloomfield. The chief speaker was Alfred 
Christie, who expiained what had been accom- 
plished by the Bergen County Association of 
Insurance Agents of which he is president, and 
urging the advantages of organization. 





WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
ADD TO CAPITAL 
Several Appointments to Home Office and 
Field Force Announced 


The Western insurance companies of Fort 
Scott, Kans., having recently added $1,400,000 
new capital to their fire and casualty organiza- 
tions, are adding several strong men to their 
field force and home office staff, in preparation 
for an aggressive development of the territory 
in which these companies are operating. 

The Western Fire Insurance Company an- 
nounces the appointment of J. C. Coldiron as 
special agent for Kansas, with headquarters in 
Topeka. Mr. Coldiron has traveled Western 
Kansas for the past six years representing the 
Columbia Fire Underwriters and the Preferred 
Risk Fire Insurance Company. He has a large 
personal following among the local agents and 
field men. 

C. T. Emory has been appointed by the West- 
ern Fire as State agent for Oklahoma, with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City. He has made 
a good record in that State and in Kansas as 
special agent for the Connecticut for the past 
several years. 

E. L. Seneco, of Chicago, has been appointed 
State agent for the supervision of fire business 
for the State of Illinois, including Cook county. 
Mr. Seneco had eight years of experience in 
the Ohio field with the Atlas, and the Detroit 
Fire and Marine, and several years in Illinois 
for the Norwich Union, prior to entering the 
real estate and insurance business with his 
brothers in Chicago about a year and a half 
ago. His earlier training included experience 
as an examiner in the Atlas office. 

The home office staff has been increased by 
the addition of Charles J. Grant of Chicago, 
who will take charge of the underwriting of 
miscellaneous casualty lines other than auto- 
mobile. Mr. Grant is a graduate of the me- 
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chanical engineering course at Armour Insti- 
tute, and has had four years’ experience in the 
field as inspector and special agent, first for the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, and then for the New York Indemnity. 
More recently he had charge of the casualty 
department of the Bohlin & Johnson General 
Agency at Rockford, III. 

The Western companies are now prepared to 
write all forms of casualty, automobile, fire, 
tornado and allied lines, with the prospect that 
a fidelity and surety department may be added 
later in the year. 

The companies reported for 1928 a combined 
premium income of $2,103,407, and total assets 
of $4,246,827, with combined capital and surplus 
of $2,241,135. 


CENTRAL UNION FULLY ORGANIZED 
New Running Mate of Scottish Union and 
National Capitalized at $500,000 


The Central Union Insurance Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., has completed organization with 
a paid-in capital of $500,000 and an initial sur- 
plus of $500,000. It is a running mate of the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Com- 
pany, whose American headquarters are at 
Hartford, and the administrative offices of the 
Central Union will also be at Hartford. The 
company was incorporated December 14, 1928, 
and licensed in New Jersey February 9, 1929. 
It was organized by and the controlling interest 
is owned by the home office of the Scottish 
Union and National at Edinburgh, Scotland. 
The company will operate in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Louisiana, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
California, and probably other States. Its of- 
ficers are: president, J. H. Vreeland; vice- 
president, J. H. McCormick; secretary, W. R. 
Hills, and treasurer W. H. Talcott. 
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JOINS BOARD 
Travelers Fire Is Member of Fire Under- 

writers of Pacific 
San Francisco, Cauir., March 22.—The 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company has been 
elected a member of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, upon a number of con- 
ditions to which the Travelers agreed. Under 
this agreement the company will see that its 
agents in San Francisco obtain brokers’ licenses 
and apply for membership in the Insurance 
Brokers Exchange within a specified time. 
New agents, or brokers, becoming affiliated 
with the Travelers group of companies, will 
have six months in which to qualify as eligible 
for membership in the Exchange. The com- 


pany also agrees to apply for admission to the 
Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference. There are several minor details yet 
to be ironed out, but the election to the board 
has been accomplished by a substantial major- 
ity vote of the board members. 


CONSIDERING NEW TARIFF RULES 
Recommendations of Pacific Coast Uni- 
formity Conference Up for Adoption 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 22—Mem- 
bers of the Board of Fire Underwriters are 
considering the adoption of a new set of tariff 
rules as recommended by the Pacific Coast Uni- 
formity Conference after more than a year’s 
effort on the part of the various rating bureau 
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representatives in the coast territory. While 
the new set may not be 100 per cent approved. 
by the Board members, it is expected that at 
least 95 per cent of the recommendations will 
be adopted, as well as the general plan of pre- 
senting them. 


Arizona, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Hawaii, 
and British Columbia compose the membership 
in addition to the Pacific Board. 


John H. Noble, of Vancouver, is credited. 
with compiling the great part of the data which 
the conference considered. The Pacific Coast 
Uniformity Conference was organized in 1928 
through the efforts of Harry L. Simpson, Pa- 
cific Coast manager for the Connecticut, West- 
chester and Virginia Fire and Marine, nd Mr. 
Simpson became the chairman of the confer- 
ence. 


Death of Hosea Harden 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—Hosea Harden, 
second deputy insurance commissioner of Mass- 
achusetts, died last week. With a background 
of marine engineering and an insurance com- 
pany experience of some 17 years, Mr. Harden 
entered upon his duties with the department 
almost simultaneously with the effective date 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, January, 
1912. He became one of the administrative 
executives of the department in January, 1920, 
when he was appointed a third deputy, and re- 
cently succeeded to the title held by the late 
William O. Richardson, second deputy. 
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GOOD SHOWING BY STANDARD 
FEDERAL FIRE 
Stockholders Now Offered Remaining 
5000 Shares at $22.50 Each 

The Federal Surety Company, Davenport, 
Iowa, took over the Standard American Fire 
Insurance Company, Chicago, December 31, 
1927, and consolidated it with the Central Fed- 
eral Fire Insurance Company, Davenport, 
changing the name to the Standard Federal Fire 
Insurance Company. President W. L. Taylor 
of the Federal Surety calls attention to the 
very creditable showing made during the first 
year. He points out that after the consolida- 
tion was perfected and the proper adjustment of 
reserves made there was $350,000 paid-up cap- 
ital and a surplus of $86,000. During the year 
the surplus was increased to $150,000 after set- 
ting up approximately $74,000 for a contingent 
reserve. The authorized capital stock of the 
Standard Federal Fire is 40,000 shares of the 
par value of $10 a share. Stockholders are 
now being offered the remaining 5000 shares at 
$22.50 each, and all stock not taken by stock- 
holders will be sold to the public at $25 a share. 
President Taylor says that it is the intention 
of the company to increase the capital stock 
from time to time and have the fire company 
follow the Federal Surety into new territory. 
The directors of the Standard Federal Fire are 
all directors of the Federal Surety and the of- 
ficers are the same with the exception that W. 
L. Pettibone, vice-president and underwriting 
manager of the fire company, is not an officer 
of the surety company. 


The Insurance Stock Chart 

A very interesting publication has just been 
issued by The Spectator Company, and presents 
data relating to the standing of about 100 fire, 
casualty and life insurance companies which 
are traded in the over-the-counter market. Sa- 
lient features of the company’s statements are 
treated, and the earnings and valuations pre- 
sented are very enlightening for those invest- 
ing in insurance stocks. 

Figures are given for the years 1928 and 
1927 and embrace the capital, number of shares, 
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wonderful location in Chicago’s “loop”. They 
return because the large comfortable rooms, home- 
like environment, attentive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an ideal hotel. 
WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 
Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 








par value, book value and liquidating value; 
profit from underwriting; interest, dividends 
and rents; profit or loss on investments, and 
total profits in dollars per share. Other items 
given are assets, net surplus, unearned pre- 
mium reserve and net premiums written in 
1928 and 1927. Another column shows the an- 
nual dividend rate in dollars per share, and still 
others show when dividends are payable, the 
yield per cent at the market price, the percen- 
tage of market price to liquidating value, and 
recent market prices. The Insurance Stock 
Chart contains a vast amount of interesting 
information for investors condensed into a small 
pocket folder. These charts may be procured 
by investors at $1 per copy, and may be pur- 
chased in lots of 1000 or more, for distribu- 
tion by investment houses, at greatly reduced 
prices. 


A. M. WALDRON HONORED 
Philadelphia Agent Opens Building to 
House His Business 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 25.—Forty- 
five years ago a youth of eighteen “accidentally 
stumbled” into the general insurance field as a 
solicitor. Last Friday, the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, his predecessor in office, officials of 


Philadelphia insurance companies, bank presi- 
dents, leaders in the business world and political 
leaders all were present to honor this very 
same youth, A. M. Waldron by name, when the 
new $100,000 building to house his agency was 
officially opened at 426 Walnut street. 

The building is four stories, the first two 
floors to be occupied by the agency, which this 
year will write around $1,500,000 in premiums. 
The agency has seven fire companies in the 
office—American Equitable Assurance, Eagle 
Star and British Dominion, Illinois Fire, Mer- 
chants Fire of Providence, Michigan Fire and 
Marine, Alliance, North British and Mercan- 
tile—two casualty companies—Indemnity Mu- 
tual Marine and Continental Casualty—and one 
life company, the Continental Assurance. 

Mr. Waldron began his insurance career in 
the northeast section of Philadelphia as solici- 
tor, then full agent and general agent. 


Inert Gas as Oil Fire Protector 
San Francisco, Cauir., March 22.—The 
inert gas system, invented by the Shell Oil 
Company for the protection of oil storage tanks 
against fire, proved successful in a number 
of,tests made at Martinez, Calif., on March 21. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Richard Lord, President Roy E. Curray, Secretary 
Condition December 31, 1928 
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NOW ISSUED IN ONE VOLUME 


SUNDERLIN ON FIRE INSURANCE 


By Charles A. Sunderlin, A. B., LL. B, 
of the Los Angeles Bar 


Secretary and General Counsel of the Insurance Institute of Southern California 


Sunderlin’s Complete Educational Course in Fire Insurance 
Embracing 40 Lectures and a Copious Topical Index 
Can now be obtained bound in 


ONE VOLUME 


at the reduced price of 


$12.50 


Bound in buckram, with stiff cover, or in flexible imitation black leather 


This affords a great opportunity for those interested 
in fire insurance to obtain 


A VALUABLE, UP-TO-DATE TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOK 
AT A LOW PRICE 


These Lectures deal with the following genemal subjects: 


1—The Policy Contract—General 
2—Insurable Interest 
3—Public Relations 
4—State Regulation or The Police Power 
5—Cooperation and State Supervision 
6—Co-Insurance 
7—Valued Policies 
8—Professionalizing the Fire Insurance Busi- 
ness 
9—Construction and Operation of the Policy- 
Contract 
10—The Fire Insurance Rate 
11—Fire Insurance Reserve 
12—Agency and Brokerage 
13—Premiums 
14—Fire Prevention 
15—Waiver and Estoppel 
16—Coverage 
17—-Misrepresentations 
18—Warranties 
19—Matters Voiding Policy 
20—Matters Suspending Insurance 


21—Chattel Mortgage Clause 


22—Fall of Building Clause 

23—Negligence 

24—Cancellation 

25—Risks and Causes of Losses 

26—Requirements in Case of Loss 

27—Ascertainment and Amount of Loss—Ap- 

praisal 
28—Options of Company in Case of Loss 
29—Apportionment of Loss—Pro Rata Lia- 
bility 

30—Loss—When Payable—Non-Waiver by Ap. 
praisal or Examination 

31—Adjustments 

32—Subrogation 

33—Insurer’s Liability 

34—Mortgagee Interests 

35—Earthquake Clauses 

36—Use and Occupancy—Profits and Com- 
missions—Rents and Leaseholds 

37—Floating, Excess and General Cover Con- 
tracts 

38—Miscellaneous Forms 

39—Endorsements 

40—Reinsurance 


The broad scope oi tne Lectures, indicated by the above titles, renders them of incalculable value, as 
both text and reterence works, to both men actively engaged in the fire insurance business and those con 
templating entering it. It will be tound of genuine service by executives, underwriters, adjusters, general, 
special and local agents; insurance brokers, lawyers and the public. 

In Sunderlin’s Lectures are answers to thousands of practical, every-day fire insurance questions, as 
determined by the courts. The user of these Lectures can fit himself the better for the intelligent handling 


of his business. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE LOWERED PRICE—DO IT TODAY! 


The 40 Lectures and Index, complete in one volume 
In Buckram binding 


Price, $12.50 
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RECIPROCITY BETWEEN AGENTS AND COMPANIES 


Agents’ Plea for Old-Time Loyalty as Expressed by W. Eugene 
Harrington, Worthy of Consideration by Companies 


HAT there should be occasional differ- 
T ences of opinion between companies and 
agents seems inevitable—the professional status 
of the insurance agent gives him the preroga- 
tive of charting his own course to a certain ex- 
tent—but that there should be continually pre- 
sent in the relations between the two, rumblings 
of conflict and an air of distrust seems pre- 
posterous. 

Agents have their rights to look after, and 
companies a charge to their stockholders. On 
certain fine points they are bound to find them- 
selves at variance, whence arises the need of 
conference and arbitration and a possible re- 
canting in the demands of both camps. This 
is recognized by far-sighted leaders among 
both branches of the business and is indica- 
tive that the business is alive and growing. Un- 
fortunately, the situation which now obtains ap- 
pears to be no such picayune matter. Serious 
problems, affecting both agent and company, 
have arisen in the fire insurance business, but 
it appears that no forum exists where both 
parties can air their grievances and suggest 
their remedies. 

There is no denying the force and timeliness 
of the remarks offered to the midwinter con- 
ference of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Birmingham recently by W. 
Eugene Harrington, a past president of the or- 
ganization. Although it might be said that in 
general tone, Mr. Harrington’s speech was 
pessimistic, it was by no means the usual “view- 
ing with alarm” affair which protests and ob- 
jects blindly to every obstacle in the path of 
easy money for the agent. On the contrary, it 
was a comprehensive, well thought out con- 
sideration of the problems confronting the fire 
insurance business which might have been the 
product of the mind of any farsighted com- 
pany executive who approached the subject in 
the same light. That he did not whine, but 
rather pleaded, and that intelligently and sin- 
cerely, may be divined from the following ex- 
tracts: 

There is a very serious question as to 


whether the loyalty one to the other is to-day 
what it should be, and this is giving some con- 
cern to the leaders in the National Association. 
We are being weened away from the companies 
which have served us well for years upon years 
—agents whose loyalty should never be ques- 
tioned. We are seeing coming into the field 
almost a hundred new companies which are go- 
ing to have to find some means of getting new 
business. Apparently, they seem to think it can- 
not be gotten along the regularly established 
lines, and, failing in that, they seek other means, 
either through increased commissions, cut rates, 
or practices of one sort of another which do 
not in the long run make for the best interests 
of this business, be it companies or agents ; and 
this is an element in the business which is creat- 
ing a great deal of unrest, and which is creating 
a great deal of trouble. _ ; 

It would seem, as I said, that the companies 
should be the ones to first recognize this fact 
and do whatever may be necessary toward hold- 
ing in their ranks, and holding as a stabilizing 
influence in this business, those agents whose 
loyalty has never been questioned, and tie them 
in so that united, the organized companies and 
the organized agents, working shoulder to 
shoulder, and hand in hand, can control this 
business of ours, and keep it on an even keel. 

If, as a great many observers, believe, the 
companies and the agents have an ultimate 
unity of purpose, then certainly the achieve- 
ment of that purpose is most likely to be real- 
ized by concerted and co-operative effort. “To 
loyal agents’ loyal” is the fine sentiment ex- 
pressed by one prominent company as its ad- 
vertising slogan. It might be universally 
adopted by the companies with the agents grace- 
fully returning the compliment thus: “To loyal 
companies loyal.” 


OPINION TESTIMONY 

Testimony by the assured as to the value 
of his property which is based upon actual 
knowledge of buildings and from a sketch 
made after the fire, is admissable testimony 
under the best evidence rule, and is properly 
submitted to the jury as a question of fact 
for determination. 

The assured recovered a verdict in a suit on 
a fire insurance policy and the company ap- 
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pealed, making its most important contention of 
error on the fact that certain testimony was 
allowed in by the trial judge. That testimony 
was the testimony of the assured as to the 
value of the property based on his knowledge 
of the buildings and also from a sketch made 
immediately after the fire. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in sus- 
taining the lower court cites with approval the 
ruling of the trial court in admitting the opin- 
ion evidence, said ruling laying down the law 
in the following language: “In large cities, 
where real estate sales are of everyday occur- 
rence and prices are well known, it is reason- 
able to require a high standard of qualification. 
‘In neighborhoods where sales are few and at 
long intervals it would be unfair and impractic- 
able to require as full and detailed knowledge 
on the part of witnesses as in other localities 
where sales are frequent and of public interest 
and attention. Opinion of any kind is a poor 
quality of evidence, and where admissible at 
all it is only because it is the best that is avail- 
able. In all questions of competency on that 
subject there must be a sliding scale, the only 
stand of which is that the witness shall have 
such knowledge of the subject-matter as can 
be reasonably expected in view of the circum- 
stances of the particular case.’ Lally v. Cent. 
Val. R. R. Co., 215 Pa. 436, 64 A 633 * * * , 
Appeal of Penna. Co. for Ins. on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, 282 Pa. 69, 127 A. 441. It 
is hard to imagine a case in which the matter 
of obtaining well-qualified witnesses to value 
would be of greater difficulty than in this. As 
was said in McAnarney v. Newark Fire Ins. 
Co., supra (247 N. Y. 176, 183, 159 N. E. 902, 
904): ‘In the first place, buildings, independ- 
ently of the land upon which they stand, are 
never the subject of market sales. In the sec- 
ond place, no two buildings are alike in size, 
proportion, ornamentation, or otherwise. 
Doubtless no buildings, duplicating those de- 
stroyed, could be found the world over. They 
are incapable of replacement from any market 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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ALLIED MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Farm Mutual Interests Form New Com- 
pany 
Prominent mutual insurance interests are 


identified with the organization of the Allied 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, Ia. A number of Iowa farm mutuals 
are backing the company which is almost ready 
to start. Automobile insurance will be the 
principal line. 

The chairman of the board is B. Rees Jones, 
secretary of the Town Mutual Dwelling House 
Insurance Association of Des Moines. Other 
officers are president, John Evans; secretary, J. 
L. Coon; treasurer, Harry H. Gross. The lat- 
ter is secretary of the Iowa Mutual Insurance 
Association. 

The board of directors includes the follow- 
ing: J. E. Brooks, J. L. Fober, O. K. Maben, 
A. E. McKinney, P. J. Shaw and William 
Treimer. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
Completes Plans for Acquiring the Bank- 
ers Indemnity 

Awaiting only the ratification of the stock- 
holders of the Bankers Indemnity Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J., the American Insur- 
ance Company of Newark has completed plans 
for acquiring a controlling interest in the stock 
of the former company. The proposition of 
the American is to offer nine shares of Amer- 
ican stock in exchange for ten shares of Bank- 
ers Indemnity. 

The American Insurance Company of New- 
ark, established in 1846, is one of the oldest and 
best known fire insurance companies in the 
country. It owns the controlling stock of the 
Columbia Fire Insurance Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, but has heretofore been without the ad- 
vantages of a casualty running mate. As of 
December 31, 1928, the company had assets of 
$32,637,447 and a net surplus of $9,087,251. 
The American is to have a beautiful new build- 
ing, seventeen stories in height, which will be 
ready for occupancy late in 1930. The Bank- 
ers Indemnity will be located in this building. 

The Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
began business in April, 1926, and has enjoyed 
success and progress during its three years of 
existence. It has a capital of $1,000,000 and, 
on December 31, 1928, showed assets of $4,121,- 
546, a surplus of $1,000,000 and a voluntary re- 
serve of $146,296. The prevailing market price 
of the Bankers Indemnity stock is around 25, 
the American Insurance Company, 30. 





BANKERS AND SHIPPERS INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
Stockholders Vote to Reduce Par 

Steps are being taken to reduce the par value 
of the capital stock of the Bankers and Ship- 
pers Insurance Company, New York, from $100 
per share to $25 per share. The stockholders 
of the company have approved the move where- 
by the present outstanding stock of 10,000 shares 
will be increased to 40,000 shares, with stock- 
holders of record March 21 entitled to four 
shares of the new stock in exchange for one of 
the old. 


COSMOPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 

Several New Directors Added to Board 

The Cosmopolitan Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, which started business in October, 
1928, has elected some new members to its im- 
pressive board of directors. They are as fol- 
lows: Robert W. Atkins, Hayden, Stone & Co., 
New York; Robert F. Brown, vice-president, 
United States Mortgage and Trust Company, 
New York; James F. Corroon, president, R. A. 
Corroon Company, New York; Walter W. 
Head, president, State Bank of Chicago; Rob- 
ert W. Pomeroy, director, Erie Railroad, New 
York; Edward J. Reeves, vice-president, Daniel 
Reeves & Co., New York, and W. J. Reynolds, 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York. 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Stockholders Approve 

The proposal of the directors of the Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia to 
increase the capital from $1,000,000 to $2,500,- 
000 has been approved by the stockholders. The 
increase will be effected by means of a 50 per 
cent stock dividend and the issuance of new 
stock sold at a premium which will permit 
restoration of the surplus transferred to capital. 
The Franklin Fire is a member of the Home 
of New York fleet. 


Capital Increase 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 

Good Condition of Company Shown in Ex- 
amination by the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Department 

An increase in surplus of $8,318,322 is indi- 
cated in the report of the regular quadrennial 
examination of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company recently completed by the Connecticut 
Insurance Department which is just released 
by Insurance Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
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ham. The examination covered the four-year 
period ending Décember 31,1927. 

The underwriting and investment exhibit in- 
cluded in the examination report shows that 
during the four years the company had an in- 
vestment gain of $17,726,581.14 and an under- 
writing loss of $1,808,259.35. 

The company declared $5,600,000 in dividends 
during the four years and added $4,000,000 to 
its special reserves. Of the $8,318,321.79 in- 
crease in surplus, $2,000,000 was paid in by 
stockholders in 1925, concurrently with a capi- 
tal stock increase. 

“The net result of this examination,’ the 
report states, “shows that the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company is in possession of admit- 
ted assets of $87,916,656.60, while the total lia- 
bilities, including capital, amount to $64,655,- 
303.47, leaving a surplus over all liabilities of 
$23,261,262.13, which by including the liability 
of paid-up capital of $10,000,000, produces a 
surplus as regards policyholders amounting to 
$33,261,262.13.” 


MERCHANTS FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
To Reduce Par Value of Shares 
Stockholders of the Merchants Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Providence, R. I., have ap- 
proved the proposal of the directors to reduce 
the par value of the company’s stock from $50 
per share to $25 per share. Stockholders will 
receive five new shares for each old share held. 
The move awaits the confirmation of the Rhode 
Island Legislature. 


SAVANNAH FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Savannah, Ga. 

Robert S. Small Succeeds to Presidency 

Several important changes have been made in 
the executive roster of the Savannah Fire In- 
surance Company, Savannah, Ga. Robert S. 
Small, who has been vice-president, has been 
elected president to succeed Dillard P. Sewell. 
John D. Carswell has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and Charles W. Ehlers, formerly assistant 
secretary in charge of underwriting, has been 
elected secretary and treasurer. Other new of- 
ficers are Harry L. Johnson, assistant secretary, 
and K. S. Ehlers, assistant secretary. 


PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 
New York, N. Y. 
Becomes Million-Dollar Company 
The Pilot Reinsurance Company of New 
York in increasing its capital by $200,000, 
through the transference of that amount from 
surplus to capital The New York Insurance 
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Department has examined the company’s finan- 
cial resources and has placed its approval on 
the move. 

The Pilot Reinsurance Company was organ- 
ized in 1925 with a capital of $400,000 which 
it increased the next year to $800,000. The 
present move will give the company a capital 
of $1,000,000. 

As of December 31, 1928, the company 
showed assets of $3,554,187, unearned premiums 
of $1,170,254, other reserves and liabilities of 
$649,637 and a surplus of $934,295. 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


Hartford, Conn. 


Stockholders to Vote on Capital Increase 
and Reduction in Par Value 


Stockholders of the Rossia Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Hartford, Conn., will meet 
on April 22, to vote on the reduction of the par 
value of the company’s shares from $25 to $10 
and the increase in the authorized capital stock 
of the company from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000. 
These amendments to the company’s charter 
have received legislative approval. 


The stockholders will also vote on the pro- 
posal of the directors to increase the present 
capital of the company from $2,000,000 to $2,- 
400,000 by a stock dividend. Stockholders of 
record, May 4, will participate in the dividend. 
After a split-up of the shares on a basis of 
2% for one, the stockholders will vote on the 
directors’ recommendation to issue 60,000 new 
shares which stockholders of record, May 15, 
will have the right to subscribe for at $30 at 
the ratio of one for four. 


The resolutions drawn up by the directors 
and which will be presented to the stockholders 
for approval, are as follows: 


Voted: That this board recommend to the 
stockholders the following changes in the capi- 
tal structure of this corporation: 

(a) That the corporation accept the amend- 
ment to the charter of the corporation set out 
in the special act of the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut, approved March 14, 
1929, increasing the authorized capital stock of 
this corporation from the sum of $2,500,000 to 
the sum of $5,000,000, and authorizing the cor- 
poration to change the par value and number 
of its shares provided the par value shall not 
be less than $10 for each share and the aggre- 
gate par value be not altered by such change; 

And thereafter, if such amendment shall be 
accepted, 

(b) That the corporation at the close of 
business on the 4th day of May, 1929, change 
the par value of its shares from $25 each to 
$10 each and issue two and one-half (2%) 
shares of the par value of $10 each in exchange 
for every one (1) share of the par value of $25 
each now issued and outstanding. 

(c) That in connection with such change 
the corporation declare a stock dividend of 20 
per cent to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on the 4th day of May, 1929, by the 
issue of one-half (34) of a share of the par 
value of $10 each for each one (1) share of the 
par value of $25 each now outstanding, so that 
upon the exchange of shares incident to the 
change in par value each stockholder will re- 
ceive in the aggregate three (3) shares of the 
par value of $10 each for each one (1) share 
of the par value of $25.00 each, making the is- 


sued capital stock of the corporation $2,400,000 
divided into 240,000 shares of the par value of 
$10 each. 

(d) That thereafter the capital stock of this 
corporation be further increased from $2,400,- 
000 to $3,000,000 by the issue of 60,000 addi- 
tional shares of the par value of $10 each; that 
the right to subscribe at $30 per share for such 
additional 60,000 shares of the par value of $10 
be given to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on the 15th day of May, 1929, in 
proportion of one new share for each four 
shares of the par value of $10 each then stand- 
ing in the name of each stockholder of record 
on the books of this corporation; that the right 
to subscribe therefor shall expire at the close 
of business on the 15th day of June, 1929; that 
the subscribers be required to pay the full 
amount of their subscriptions therefor on or 
before the said 15th day of June, 1929; that 
such additional shares thus subscribed and paid 
for be issued as of the 2nd day of July, 1929; 
that such shares and the subscribers therefor 
will not be entitled to participate on account 
thereof in any dividends declared prior to the 
2nd day of July, 1929; and that all stock not so 
subscribed and paid for be sold by the board 
of directors at such times and in such manner 
as they shall in their discretion decide to be 
for the best interests of the corporation, pro- 
vided that no such shares shall be sold for less 
than $30 per share. 


SWITZERLAND GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 
Zurich, Switzerland = 
Report on Examination of Condition of the 
United States Branch by the New 
York Insurance Department 
February 13, 1929. 


Hon. Albert Conway, 
Superintendent of Insurance, 
Albany, New York. 
SIR: 

Pursuant to directions contained in your ap- 
pointment No. 6673, dated January 23, 1929, 
annexed hereto, I have made an examination 
into the affairs and condition of the United 
States Branch of the Switzerland General In- 
surance Company, Ltd., in Zurich, of Zurich, 
Switzerland, and report as follows: 


History AND ORGANIZATION 

The company was incorporated in 1869 under 
the laws of the Swiss Confederation and was 
admitted to transact the business of marine in- 
surance in the State of New York in 1872. 

The United States managers and attorneys 
are Bertschmann & Maloy, of 56 Beaver street, 
New York city. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
is the United States trustee under deed of trust 
dated September 24, 1919. 

In addition to the headquarters at New York 
city, a Pacific Coast department is maintained 
at 302 California street, San Francisco, Calif., 
under the management of Louis Rosenthal. 
The results of the Pacific Coast department 
operations are reported to the company’s United 
States manager at New York where they are 
incorporated in the official quarterly and annual 
statements of the United States Branch. 

Up. to June 30, 1928, the company was au- 
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thorized to transact marine insurance only, but 
since that time an additional deposit has been 
made with the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York and the’ United States 
Branch is now .authorized to transact fire as 
well as marine business. 

On June 30, 1928, the United States Branch 
was authorized to transact marine insurance 
in the following States and territories only: 
New York, California, Washington and Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 


EXAMINATION 


Examinations of the records and accounts 
were conducted at the New York office, 56 
Beaver street, New York city, and at the San 
Francisco office, 302 California street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


CAPITAL STATEMENT 


The financial condition of the United States 
Branch, as of June 30, 1928, under the capital 
statement requirements as provided for in Sec- 
tion 27 of the Insurance Law, was as follows: 


ASSETS 
Market value of bonds deposited with the 
en errr $ 225,000 
Market — fo bonds deposited with tae 
Oi Se Fs os ola gs cecenescot nue 792,100 
Cash y Berar with U.S. Trustee........... 11,625 
Votal capital Q00Gsccicicccdcscecccsas $1,028,725 
LIABILITIES 
Unga GGG. 6 occ cweecscedenscccees $ 389,385 
Loss adjustment expenses.......--++++++++ 15,000 
Uneariied pretmitems. .......cccccccscvesees 189, 507 
Unpaid and accrued taxes, etc.........---- 10,000 
Contingent commissions (estimated)........ 5, 
Agents’ credit balances. ... cece vcrescece 4,238 
ReMMSUTEIICD PAVEDIOs «066 oc cwedicinccesecs 8,499 
ORME cuacten etaxeentdadenheentiade $ 621,631 
Offsetting credits allowed for balances due 
from other companies..........-+-++-++5 27,323 
"Votal HaIeR es oi oicccdécecsavcctaesec $ 594,308 
Capital under Section 27, Insurance Law.... 434, 
ROM oo icc ck irc kea maki cedoawteudtues $1,028,725 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Under the general form of statement the 
financial condition of the United States Branch 
on June 30, 1928, was found to have been as 
follows: 


ASSETS 
LEDGER ASSETS: 
Til: Cale OF OMAR... vcs ed cienceswecues $1,178,287 
Cash in banks and trust companies......... 185,518 
Agents’ balances (gross) . $203,484 
Commissions and brokerage 7 
DOGG Fa ner cceedsanswcses 51,599 
Less: $ 151,885 
Create DAIMEOE. «5 oes 0s cicees $ 4,238 
Reinsurance payable.......... 8,499 
$ 12,738 
139,146 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses...... 88 
Total ledge ates. occ cs csc cowswaes $1,403,040 
Non-LEDGER ASSETS: 
Market value of bonds over book value..... $ 35,312 
Accrued interest on bonds..............++- 16,300 
CHER EMNEEES 2 ooo 5 hack ine ddan wcouwin $1,454,654 
Depuct Assets Not ADMITTED 
Premiums more than three months’ due..... 23,104 
Total admitted assets..............0-. $1,431,549 
LIABILITIES 
Gross amount of unpaid losses............. $ 455,986 
Reinsurance in authorized companies....... 66,601 
Net amount of unpaid losses...........--.. 3 389,385 
Loss adjustment expense (estimated)....... 15,000 
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Unearned premium reserve: 


EER: Svaenaniev acne $142,269 
| ee Seema Neal 47,238 
; ——— __ 189,507 
Contingent commissions (estimated)........ 5, 
Unpaid and accrued taxes (estimated)...... 10,000 
NR NII, paige ic ce so cha 'orasibdese eco. $ 608,892 
Deposit capital. ..........20. $200,000 
SR ee 622,656 
Surplus to policyholders.................-. 822,656 
ES sae eso wewsdecke sacveh case $1,431,549 


The following is a reconciliation accounting 
for the difference between the $434,417 shown 
as the Section 27 capital in the one statement 
and the surplus to policyholders of $822,656 
shown in the other statement: 


Assets Not ALLOWED IN CAPITAL STATEMENT 
Market value of bonds not deposited with 


State Officials or U. S. Trustee........... $ 96,500 
Cash in banks and trust companies not under 

et OE 49, 1S, SHUMIOE... 5 5 a<sicc cc cccce 173,893 
Agents’ balances gross, not over ninety days’ 

due, less commissions................... 128,780 
RM INDE foe oo 5:6. o's sb sin aois wiecs «'s 16,300 
Reinsurance recoverable (authorized) on 

1, TERRI ie ae i URS Rg as eo a eee 88 

$415,562 
Deductiens from liabilities in capital state- 

ES ioe wish wie Onis bnele sieikicis sorenismelnd-ees $ 27,323 
Balance........ iM irisiepiiicid ewes de hewices $ 388,239 
Section 27 Capital per Capital Statement 

| Si is Se 434,417 
Surplus to policyholders per General State- 

DENS = Soka cc teakamec on Gineseeses $ 822,656 


ASSETS 

Bonds.—A schedule of all bonds owned on 
June 30, 1928, with individual book, par and 
market values, is attached hereto as Sched- 
ule “A.” 

The deposit funds were verified by an official 
certificate specially procured for such purpose. 

The trust and general securities were ex- 
amined at the vaults of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York on January 16, 1929, 
or were accounted for on the records of the 
company. 

A summary of the securities by classes is as 
follows: 


Book 
Value 


Par 
Value 


Market 


Classification Value 





Government (U.S.).... $ 200,000 $ 200,000 $ 201,500 
Government (Foreign). . 157,000 150,000 154,500 
State and Municipal.... 129,669 125,000 125,000 
UU 5's 5 wisioieeisine's\e 591,617 655,000 632,000 

MMOs Uiccwan nee $1,078,287 $1,130,000 $1,113,600 


Market values have been based upon actual 
June 30, 1928, quotations and the excess of the 
aggregate market value over book value of 
bonds amounting to $35,312 has been allowed as 
a non-ledger asset. 

Cash in banks and trust companies amounting 
to $185,518 is shown in detail in Schedule *B” 
annexed to this report. Certificates were ob- 
tained from the various institutions named, and 
reconciled with the company’s records. 

Agents’ Balances—The company’s subsidiary 
records of uncollected premiums, brokerage 
payable and reinsurance payable were checked 
and found to be in agreement with the general 
ledger control accounts. 

Balances more than three months’ due have 
been deducted from the assets as not admitted. 


LIABALITIES 


Unpaid Losses.—The loss liability was estab- 
lished from the company’s loss records, giving 








proper consideration to the payment after June 
30, 1928, of losses reported to the company 
prior to that date and to losses occurring before 
June 30, 1928, but of which the company did 
not receive notice until later. This produced a 
reserve amounting to $389,385, which is believed 
to be adequate. 

Treatment of Policyholders—During the 
course of the examination a considerable num- 
ber of paid and unpaid claims were examined 
and just claims appear to be settled promptly. 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums.—Time 
risks in force on June 30, 1928, were listed from 
the premium records and the unearned por- 
tion thereof -was calculated on a pro rata basis. 
The unearned premium on trip risks shown in 
this report represents 100 per cent of the trip 
premiums written in the month of June, 1928. 


INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS 


A statement of the income and disburse- 
ments for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1928, is as follows: 


INCOME 


Gross premiums written...............+0-: $ 830,070 
Return premiums............ $ 39,483 
Reinsurance premiums........ 77,460 

—_— 116,943 
pee a ee ea $713,127 


TRAINEE OR WII S66 ocak oo sess esas 44, 


Interest on bank balances................- 5,076 
Federal taxes refunded.............ecee00- 40,740 
Interest on Federal taxes refunded......... 20,019 
Interést on American Marine Insurance Syn- 

Fy a eee ee 50 
Interest on deposit with Tug Syndicate..... 57 
Profit on foreign exchange...............6. 24 
Remittances from Home Office............ 36,255 

RN INES oo cishc- wie wis eve 6's wi ving bse wi0 $ 860,221 
Ledger assets June 30, 1927... 2. .cccceces 1,372,563 
$2,232,784 
DISBURSEMENTS 
ese IONE CIE. SC oiivec aes cies cession «5 = $ 707,793 
ee Ee ere $198,100 
oR res teers re 97,717 
—_—_— 295,817 
ee eee eee ee $ 411,976 
Loss adjustment expenses..........seece0% 10,365 
Commissions and brokerage............... 172,983 


(VR ee Ae ener te OL 
ee | 5,117 
Insurance Department fees................ 154 
I Oa pat anee dees ce wen aes 155 
EE IIE 5 on pc. 0 i Seow slde vicswicae 809 
py ee ee, i eee 1,016 
Advertising and subscriptions.............. 1,457 
ERUWOPUIIRIE ORTOIIG a .5 oo: 50-6) .0;0:0 019.4 oalereiscere 501 
Inspections and board dues................ 849 
PN a LENG ERED SIS Ree WK SES ieee a> 1,094 
MP RINED aoc, Zig Side WEIL Oe Ow ere Haibeenr 133 
RII Scot oicwie Melek s wlke 4 slate e516 wine ie 13,005 
Remittances to Home Offfice............... 201,610 
Total Disses 6 ok 5 55h 5k ces $ 829,743 
Ledger assets June 30, 1928............... 1,403,040 
MMe hag aoe ban waa kos GOOAE Seo oe $2,232,784 


The various items in the foregoing schedule 
of income and disbursements are as shown by 
the books of account and no audit has been 
made of the company’s vouchers and records. 


UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT RESULTS 

The following is a condensed statement of 
underwriting and investment results for the 
period from January 1, 1924, to June 30, 1928, 
on the form adopted by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners: 


UNDERWRITING 
Premiums earned............. $2,157,615 
Other underwriting income.... 45,114 
$2,202,729 
Losses incurred.. $1,016,493 


Underwriting ex- 
penses incurred 776,344 
Sa 1,792,837 


Gain from underwriting.................-. $ 40,9892 











INVESTMENTS 
Interest earned... $ 275,890 
Sales or matur- 
ities of secur- 
ities: 
Gross profits. $ 17,744 
Gross losses. . 3,836 
—_————- 13,908 
Increase in investment values. . 079 
324,878. 
Investment Expenses. .....2 0. ccccccccccccs 2,848 
Gain from investments............0--ese00- 322,029 
Net gain from underwriting andiavestments.. $ 731,921 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Remittances to Home Office... $1,156,841 
Remittances from Home Office. 298,530 
pe eer —————_- 858,310 
RO OIOR «5.1055 0:5:0-5 v:0'0 e4e sane $ 126,389 
Surplus January 1, 1924....... $ 949,04 
Surplus June 30, 1928........ 822,656 
MRR a5 ook sid picts a vo hiew sc eeees $ 126,389 
The following is a recapitulation of the re- 
sults and the distribution thereof: 
Gain in Loss in 
Surplus Surplus 
NiMMOEWTRINE Ss 650.6 scee ccs $ 409,892  .....- 
NS 6 5600.06 oe neeaawe 322,029 
Remittances to Home Office a 
SMe ore icdin ce ncieedtncosciasaccime ace $ 858,310 
DUOE IOOBE Sg orci cca seceeuss | re 
$ 858,310 $ 858,310 


Remittances to Home Office—The following 
tabulation shows the remittances to and from 
the home office from January 1, 1924, to June 
30, 1928: 





Remit- Remit- 
tances tances 
Year From To 

EAS reer ere ys $ 122,093 $ 355,749 
PP dibaiaola Mieme enka e Oh eae eere 108,127 378,456 
PE cde cc tees noes s<cesn a asc 21,869 139,682 
i SRP ewer rete TC 229,897 254,953 
TOSS (6 MOH). ..2.2.06.0ccvece 16,543 27,999 
SERSOMAE 5 5: veicai oe iene cisions $ 298,530 $1,156,841 


Respectfully submitted, 
Epmunp W. CAIN, 
Examiner. 





RECENT COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


STANDARD FEDERAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Davenport, Ia. 
Increase in Capital for Federal Surety’s 
Running Mate 

The remaining authorized capital stock of 
the Standard Federal Fire Insurance Company 
of Davenport, Ia., running mate of the Federal 
Surety Company, is being offered to the pub- 
lic at a price of $22.50 a share. The issue con- 
sists of 50,000 shares having a par value of 
$10 per share. 

The Standard Federal Fire was formed in 
1927 by the consolidation of the Central Fire 
of Davenport, Ia., and the Standard American 
Fire of Chicago. The company had a paid-in 
capital of $350,000. 

At the close of 1928, the Standard Federal 
Fire showed premiums written during the year 
of $235,475, a net surplus of $150,000 and re- 
serve for reinsurance amounting to $281,869. 
Assets of the company amounted to $993,619. 
It is the intention of W. L. Taylor, president 
of both the fire and casualty carriers, to have 
the Standard Federal develop along the expand- 
ing lines laid down for the Federal Surety. The 
increased capital will qualify the fire company 
for admission to New York State, and it is 
planned to plant the company in other eastern 
territory where the Federal Surety is now oper- 
ating. 
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Recent Company Happenings 








The board of the British Colonial Fire 
of Montreal, Canada, has been strengthened 
by the addition of three new directors. 
They are A. T. Tamblyn, president of the 
Lincoln ‘Fire Insurance Company of New 
York and Walter L. Mailot and G. M. 
Thomas, vice-presidents of the Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. 





A. B. Roome, who recently resigned as 
vice-president of the Independence Fire In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, Penna., has 
not announced his future plans as yet. 





The Bankers Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Ala, of which 
Frank N. Julian, former insurance commis- 
sioner of Alabama is president, expects to 
be ready for operation about the first of 
June. The high regard with which Mr. 
Julian is held by his numberless acquain- 
tances throughout the South is expected to 
aid him in the upbuilding of a strong agency 
plant. A. C. Ejifler of Birmingham, is a 
recent addition to the new company’s un- 
derwriting staff. 





The Utility Insurance Company of Dallas 
Texas, is increasing its capital from $230,- 
000 to $250,000. An amendment to its 
charter to this effect has already been filed. 
The company, which began business in 1926 
with $200,000 capital, writes full coverage 
automobile insurance. G. C. Sheerin is the 
chief executive of the company. 





Two new departmental secretaries have 
been elected by the Universal Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J. G. W. McIndoe 
is marine secretary and F. S. Bowen auto- 
mobile secretary. The latter has been an 
assistant secretary of the company. 





The Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Insurance 
Company, newly organized running mate 
of the United States Fidelity and Guarantee 
Company of Baltimore, Md., has entered 
Massachusetts where they will be repre- 
sented by O’Neil & Parker of Boston. Ap- 
plications are pending in Connecticut, New 
York and other States. 





Approval of the Illinois department has 
been received by the Chicago Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company and the Presiden- 
tial Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Chicago, for the capital increases planned 
by’ both companies. The Chicago Fire and 


Marine is increasing its capital from $1,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000, while the Presidential 
will have a capital of $1,000,000 when the 
increase is completed. 





Promotion from agency superintendent 
of the New England and New York de- 
partment of the America Fore group, to as- 
sistant secretary has been awarded John T. 
Horan. He will henceforth have direct 
charge of this department, which is under 
the general supervision of Vice-President 
W. 'F. Dooley. 





The petition of the tna Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., to reduce the par 
value of its stock from $109 to not less than 
$10 a share, has been favorably passed 
upon by the Connecticut Legislature. 





GLOBE UNDERWRITERS EXCHANGE 
New York, N. Y. 
Rossia Insurance and Others Interested in 
Giant Holding Company 

Paine, Webber & Company, investment bank- 
ers, have announced the organization of the 
Globe Underwriters Exchange, a holding com- 
pany for insurance securities. The organiza- 
tion is already active in connection with sev- 
eral companies under the Rossia banner, but 
with new resources and directors will extend 
its operation to several other carriers. 

The authorized capital of the Globe Under- 
writers Exchange consists of 1,250,000 shares 
of no par value. Paine, Webber & Company 
are offering 500,000 shares to the public at $25 
per share. 

The purposes of the company are summed up 
in the following points: 

1. To effect a community interest between 
the company and the existing financial and in- 
surance management of each insurance com- 
pany without absorbing or assuming the man- 
agement of the company whose stock is pur- 
chased. Under this plan, the most valuable as- 
set of the local company, namely, the preferred 
business which these interests really control, 
will be preserved and the permanency of the 
company as a local institution assured. 

2. To enable each insurance company to ex- 
tend its business to the full limits of its special 
influence, with assurance that adequate reserves 
and surplus will be available to take care of 
such extension. 

3. To bring about a reciprocal exchange be- 
tween the insurance companies in which the 
company is interested, of such business as is 
usually ceded to some large company or group, 
which may be primarily interested in the ulti- 
mate absorption of the local company rather 
than its continuance. 

4. A further advantage of the company will 
be in its ability to provide the associate com- 
panies with valuable service to their directors 
in investing their funds more advantageously 
than through purely local channels. 

The’ chief executive of the Globe Under- 
writers Exchange will be Edwin G. Seibels, 
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president of the South Carolina Insurance Com- 
pany, and manager of the Cotton Fire and Ma- 
rine Underwriters. Thomas B. Boss, president 
of the American Reserves Insurance Company, 
will be active vice-president. 

The board of directors in addition to Messrs. 
Seibels and Boss, will include the following: 
Horatio Barber, president, Aero Underwriters 
Corporation; James V. Barry, vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Law- 
rence Bennett, Murray, Aldrich & Roberts; J. 
W. Cochran, president, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Penna.; Rodney 
Hitt, Hitt Farwell & Co.; R. W. Jones, vice- 
president, Bankers Trust Company; L. Brooks 
Leavitt, Paine, Webber & Co.; V. Russell Leav- 
itt, Paine Webber & Co.;,C. F. Sturhahn, 
president, Rossia Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica; H. S. Tenney, vice-president, New York 
Trust Company; A. T. Tamblyn, president, 
Lincoln Fire Insurance Company; C. L. Wad- 
dell, Dillon Read & Company; R. S. Small, 
president, South Carolina National Bank, 
Charleston; and B. S. Pycket, general manager, 
Fire Reassurance Company, Paris, France. 


UNITED FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Increasing Capital by $600,000 

Stockholders of the United Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Company, of Philadelphia, have voted their 
approval of the directors’ suggestion to in- 
crease the capital stock of the company from 
$400,000 to $1,000,000. The increase will be 
effected by the issuance of 60,000 shares of 
stock, par value $10, which will be offered to 
stockholders of record March 15 at par in the 
ratio one and a half new for each share of the 
old held. 


The president of the United Firemen’s is 
Percival Beresford, who is United States man- 
ager for the Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London, and president of the Imperial As- 
surance Company of New York. The [fatter 
company owns a controlling interest in the 
stock of the United Firemen’s. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
America Fore Group Adds Jewelry and 
Fur Lines 

The Continental Insurance Company, New 
York, in company with other members of the 
America Fore group, have added coverage on 
personal jewelry and furs to their all-risk 
floater. The America Fore agents are now 
able to offer complete ocean and inland marine 
facilities with exception of the jewelers’ block 
policies. 

The America Fore companies will apply for 
membership in the jewelry and fur conferences. 
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INS. CO. STOCK 


Our recent analysis of a well known 
insurance company stock shows earn- 
ings per share of 16% on its present 


market price. 


We believe this to be an under-valued 
stock on this basis and recommend its 


purchase. 


An analysis will be sent upon request. 
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Peoples National 


National Fire 
Eagle Fire 





30 Broad Street 
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Aetna Insurance Fire 


Conning & Co., Hartford .......... 750 780 

Lewis & Co., Hartford DP adwawetn Ceend 750 780 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. . 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1280 1300 

Lewis & Co., Hartford Ra aires Garemiae 1280 1300 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & ‘“ ae Pegecate Seas 610 620 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 610 620 
Conn. General ‘Lite 

Conning & ~ Le a ag Pica Cha wages 2200 2250 

Lewis & Co., ee 2200 2250 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 990 1020 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 990 1020 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 825 850 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 825 850 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1400 1450 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1400 1450 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 990 1020 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 980 1020 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1850 1875 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............0- 1850 1875 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 25 27 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 15 20 
Boston Iasurance (new stock) ° 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 950 975 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston 
OO SE are 95 
NMI co. ao Datars d de cic ees'¢ oe 285 


Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
ay ,Inc., Boston.... 460 475 
Mass, Bond i » Co. (new) 
Chas. A. Day & £ ce. Inc., Boston.... 170 175 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfi 


Chas. A. D Day’ & Co,, Inc., Boston... . 25 35 
New England Fire 

Chas. A. iae & Om, Inc., Boston.... 48 50 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 625 650 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 270 


eee on 
Chas. A. Day & , Inc., Boston.... 900 920 
Soringteld — and Marine (new) 
y & , Boston.... 200 210 
United: Life pe Accident i. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 45 50 


Accidents in Home Form 34 Per Cent of 
All Casualties 

Battimore, Mp., March 25.—A home safety 
committee, which will act as an adjunct to the 
organization, was formed last week by the Bal- 
timore Safety Council, at a meeting held in 
the auditorium of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. 

In explaining the object of the meeting, J. P. 
Rostmeyer, director of the Safety Council, as- 
serted that fatal accidents in the home totaled 
nearly 34 per cent of casualties from all acci- 
dents within the city area, and approximately 
they were equally hazardous with accidents in 
industry and those due to automobiles. 


Of 274 fatalities from all accidents happening 
in the city in a period of six months to Janu- 
ary 31, the record disclosed, 93 were in homes. 
Of these 47 were from falls, 8 from poison, 19 
from burns and 13 from gas. 


Heads Newark Board 

Arthur D. Reeve was elected president of 
the Newark Board of Fire Underwriters at 
the annual meeting of the board held last Thurs- 
day, succeeding Frank D. Heller, president for 
a number of years, who declined re-election. 
Others officers elected were William S. Nautly, 
vice-president; Walter S. Pruden, secretary; 
Paul Poggenburg, treasurer; Thomas C. Mof- 
fatt, chairman of the executive committee. 





JOINS INTERSTATE 
UNDERWRITERS 


John B. Sirich Will Be Assistant 
Manager 








BUREAU SOON TO FUNCTION IN FULL 





Permanent Headquarters Established at 
135 William Street Last Week 

Announcement has been made by John R. 
Dumont, manager of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board that John B. Sirich has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager. This means that 
the Board will very shortly be functioning: in 
full, and that average rates on reporting and 
other floater fire policies will soon be published 
by local rating bodies with the aid of the I. 
13 i 3 

Mr. Sirich has had long experience in the 
handling of fire floaters and general cover con- 
tracts, and his association with the new Board 
insures to agents and brokers that their prob- 
lems will be handled in a practical and helpful 
manner. 

Mr. Sirich began his insurance career with 
the Boston, followed by twelve years with the 
National Union of Pittsburgh as special agent 
and home office executive. He is well known 
to New York brokers as well as agents through 
his supervision of the New York binding of- 
fice of the National Union. 

Since 1927 Mr. Sirich has been agency un- 
derwriter for the Lumbermens of Philadelphia. 

He is an honorary member and former presi- 
dent of the Smoke and Cinder Club, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

The Insterstate Underwriters Board was 
moved this week to its permanent headquarters 
on the seventh floor of 135 William street, New 
York city. 


Merchants’ Fire Anniversary 

A handsome booklet, profusely illustrated, 
has been issued by the Merchants Fire Insur- 
ance company, Denver, to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the company. The 
Merchants Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
the forerunner of the Merchants Fire Insurance 
Company, was organized March 1, 1904, and 
two years later the Mercantile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company was organized as its run- 
ning mate with the same officers and under the 
same management. The two companies were 
incorporated as stock companies July 1, 1907. 
J. R. Gardner is the president. The youngest 
stockholder is his grandson, John Reed Gard- 
ner, II, age three and one-half years, a fine 
full-page photograph of whom is shown in the 
anniversary booklet. 


On Way to Honolulu 
San Francisco, Catir.—March 22.—Geo. O. 
Smith, Pacific Coast manager of the London 
and Lancashire, is on his way to Honolulu 
where he will have much to do in behalf of 
his companies. 
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Albany Legislation 

Senator George R. Fearon, adding new article 
1l-b, highway law, providing for the suspen- 
sion of motor vehicle licenses and registrations 
until proof of financial responsibility has been 
given, in cases where an operator is found 
guilty of certain violations, and also for revo- 
cation of his license upon failure to satisfy 
any judgment, the proof of his financial re- 
sponsibility to be evidenced by a certificate of 
an insurance carrier, a surety bond or a de- 
posit of money or collateral. 

Senator George R. Fearon, adding new sec- 
tions 299-d and 310, highway law, providing for 
the suspension of licenses to operate motor ve- 
hicles and cycles until the payment of a final 
judgment for damages caused by their opera- 
tion. 

Senator B. Roger Wales, amending sections 
84, 85, 88 and 97, repealing sections 96 and 
96-a, and adding new section 96, insurance 
law, relative to the valuation of life insurance 
policies, to surrendered values or lapsed or for- 
feited policies, and to limitation of new busi- 
ness and expenses. This is the companion 
measure of Assemblyman Horace M. Stone, 
sent to the House rules committee for its con- 
sideration, by the House committee on insur- 
ance. 

Senator B. Roger Wales, amending sections 
55, 101, 101-a and 101-b, insurance law, in re- 
lation to definition and forms of group life in- 
surance, also to standard provisions for poli- 
cies, and to insurance without the consent of 
the insured. 

Additional bills introduced by Senator B- 
Roger Wales, amending the insurance law, 
which passed the Senate, were the following: 

Amending subdivision 2, section 52, by provid- 
ing that a domestic insurance corporation may 
amend its charter or certificate of incorporation 
by a vote of a majority of its directors or 
trustees. 


Not Organizing Fire Running Mate at 
Present 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 18—There 
is no justification for the report that the Com- 
monwealth Casualty plans to organize a fire 
running mate at this time, E. W. Cook, vice- 
president and general manager of the company, 
declared today. 

Mr. Cook said that there had been some talk 
about it and that some day the company may 
either buy or organize a fire running mate but 
that there was nothing definite at this time. 


To Double Capital 

Da.ias, Texas, March 18.—The Gulf Insur- 
ance company of Dallas, Texas, is planning to 
double its capital stock. At the meeting of the 
board of directors it was voted to increase the 
present capital to $2,200,000. The stockholders 
will be given preference on new stock which 
will be sold at $190 per share. 
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HOSTILE FIRES 

Held that the fire which caused the dam- 
age entered and burned in the furnace com- 
partment intended for air only and hence is 
a hostile fire and can be recovered for 
within the terms of the fire insurance policy. 

This is an action on a fire insurance policy 
the only point at issue being whether the fire 
was a “hostile” fire and could be recovered for 
within the terms of the policy, was whether it 
was a “friendly” fire, that is, one which is not 
covered by the policy. 

From the facts, it appears that the assured’s 
home was equipped with an oil burning fur- 
nace which had two compartments, the inner 
one containing the fire itself, and the outer one 
the air. The fire was held in a galvanized iron 
jacket outside of which was the compartment 
which contained the air. The principle of 
heating was based on the theory that the fire 
in the inner compartment’ would heat the air 
in the outside compartment. Upon being heated 
the air in the outside compartment would natu- 
rally rise and go through the building heating 
the house. There was no way for the fire or 
smoke to get from the fire compartment to the 
air compartment as long as the furnace was 
in good condition. 

In the present case it appears that a leak 
developed whereby the oil got into the air com- 
partment and when the fire in the furnace be- 
came hot enough, and the air in the neighbor- 
ing compartment became likewise hot, the oil 
which had gotten into the air compartment ig- 
nited sending the smoke and soot up through the 
air vents in the house. 

Judgment was rendered in favor of the as- 
sured by the jury and the company appealed 
on the ground that the fire which caused the 
damage was a “friendly” fire and furthermore 
that there was no actual burning but that the 
only damage caused was from smoke and soot. 

The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas in con- 
firming the judgment of the trial court re- 
ferred to the case of Reliance Ins. Co. vs. W. 
W. Naman, 6 Southwestern Reporter (2nd) 
743, which held in part, that where the loss 
does come within the contract, recovery on the 
policy is not dependent upon consumption or 
even actual ignition, for a direct loss may other- 
wise result by smoke and soot or heat. 

In holding that the fire in this case was a 
hostile fire, and hence one covered by the policy, 
the Appellate Tribunal stated, in part, as fol- 
lows: ‘The overwhelming weight of the au- 
thorities is that a fire insurance policy covers all 
damages caused by a hostile fire; that is, one 
which becomes uncontrollable or breaks out 
from where it was intended to be and becomes 
a hostile element; and, where there is such a 
fire, recovery may be had for resulting losses 
or damages in regard to which there has been 
no actual ignition, such as a loss or damage 
caused by smoke or soot or by heat. 26 C. J. 








340, and authorities there cited. In Way vs. 
Abington Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 166 Mass. 67, 
43 N.E. 1032, 32 L. R. A. 608, 55 Am. St. Rep. 
379, it was held that, where a fire in a chimney 
caused by the accidental ignition of soot dam- 
aged the insured property, it was a hostile fire. 
In Pappadakis vs. Netherlands Fire & Life 
Ins. Co., 137 Wash. 430, 242 P. 641, 49 A. L. R. 
402, it was held by the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington that, where a fire escaped through a 
crack in an oven and heated a sprinkler head, 
which caused the water pipe to be released, 
which in turn caused the damage, it was a hos- 
tile fire. In Cabbell vs. Milwaukee Mechanics 
Ins. Co., 218 Mo. App. 31, 260 S.W. 490, it 
was held that, where an explosion occurred in 
the furnace and burning coals were thrown out 
into the basement of the building and smoke 
and soot were emitted therefrom, same was a 
hostile fire. The distinction between a hostile 
and a friendly fire is discussed and clearly 
pointed out in volume 6, Cooley’s Briefs on In- 
surance, pp. 4933-4935, and the rule deductible 
from the authorities seems to be that, where 
a fire remains within the receptable or place 
which was intended, it constitutes a frendly 
fire, but, where it escapes and burns in a place 
where same was not intended to burn, it then 
becomes a hostile fire. The evidence in this 
case shows that the fire which caused the dam- 
age was in the air compartment of the furnace, 
and that under no condition should there have 
heen a fire therein. While it is true that the 
air compartment and the fire compartment were 
each necessary parts of the furnace used to 
heat the home of the defendant in error, same 
was separate and apart one from the other. 
So long as the furance was in proper order, 
there was no way for the hot air to get into the 
fire compartment or for the fire to get into the 
hot air compartment. We think the fire in the 
hot air compartment was a hostile fire.” 

(Guggenheim vs. the City of New York Ins. 
Co., Court of Civic Appeals of Texas, 7 South- 
western Reporter 2nd, 963.) 


Opinion Testimony 
(Concluded from page 37) 


whatsoever. Therefore, the strict rule that 
market value or market price is an exclusive 
measure of damage does not apply. The build- 
ings had, however, a value, the defendant had 
insured them for just what they were, and they 
were destroyed by fire. Were the plaintiffs, 
with the legal right to recover the insurance, 
to be entirely deprived of that right because it 
was impossible for them to produce expert wit- 
nesses qualified by long experience with sales 
of similar property, to testify to the value of 
the buildings at the time of the loss? If ever 
there are cases for the application of the ‘slid- 
ing scale’ of qualifications of witnesses, this 
would seem to be one. (Whitekettle vs. N. Y 
Underwriters Ins. Co.) 
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WHAT THE RECENT CASES HOLD 


Under a marine policy, contribution in gen- 
eral average is made upon the principle derived 
from the ancient law of Rhodes, that what is 
given for the general benefit of all should be 
made good by the contribution of all in pro- 
portion to their interests, and in applying this 
principle it is held that the problem of general 
average adjustment is always one of an exact 
reimbursement and proportionately equal to a 
contribution as between vessel, cargo and 
freight. (Det Fornede Dampskibs Selskab vs. 
Insurance Company of North America, District 
Court of Southern District of New York, 28 
Federal Reporter 2nd, 449.) 


Furthermore, in cases of general average con- 
tributions by cargoes, as well as partial loss of 
valued cargo, the assured is a co-insurer in 
the event of increase in the value of cargo on 
the voyage, and in case the cargo should de- 
crease, he recovers that proportion of the agreed 
value which his loss bears to the real value. 
The agreed value of a cargo placed in the 
policy merely stands instead of the prime cost 
and is more than a mere limit on recovery. It 
does, however, assure the underwriter against 
increases in the value of the cargo and at the 
same time assures the insurer against decreases. 
(Gulf Refining Co. vs. Atlantic Mutual Ins, 
Co., Circuit Court of Appeals, 27 Federal Re- 
porter 2nd, 678.) 


On a policy insuring property situated in the 
building, it is immaterial whether the goods re- 
mained in the house after the fire or was re- 
moved therefrom, as the recovery could only be 
had, in any event, for goods actually damaged 
or destroyed. Furthermore, if the assured im- 
mediately after the fire should fail to protect 
the property from further damage and to sep- 
arate the damaged property from the undam- 
aged property, in violation of the policy pro- 
vision, such a failure would merely suspend 
the right to recovery and must be pleaded in 
abatement, the failure to plead the same being 
considered a waiver of such a defense. (Divon 
vs. Westchester Fire Ins. Co., Court of Civic 
Appeals of Texas, 7 Southwestern Reporter, 
Md. 963.) 





After the building had been damaged the les- 
see made repairs in accordance with the lease 
and recovered from the insurance company. As 
the lessor did not have any actual loss they can- 
not recover under the additional policy of in- 
surance which they had protecting their inter- 
ests in the property, whether the insurance com- 
panies pro-rated the loss or not. (Ramsdell vs. 
Insurance Company of North America, Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin, 221 Northwestern 
Reporter 654.) 
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E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
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Sound and Perfect 


THE choice gem shows no flaw nor imperfec- 
tion under microscopic examination. Sound 
and perfect is the verdict. 

AGENTS have long since submitted Common- 
wealth Policies to similar close scrutiny and 
have found them ‘“‘sound and perfect’. 

A CONTRACT backed by a financially sound 
company, rendering exemplary service, makes 
a ‘“‘gem’’ to sell. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


























F W. FREELAND KENDRICK £E. W. COOK 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Mer 
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Haste SAVES Waste 


It would be hard to convince Peoria Life agents of the 
old adage that ‘‘haste makes waste.’’ Their experience has 
rather brought them to the conclusion that “haste saves 
waste.” Delays annoy, impair confidence, cause lost busi- 
ness and profits. Promptness in every transaction, from the 
issuance of the policy to the payment of the claim, is of 
immense advantage to the men in the field. 


Mindful of this fact, the Peoria Life has omitted no ef- 
fective method or mechancal device to save a minute here 
and an hour there; to speed its operations, to eliminate delay. 
Few home offices are so completely equipped and organized 
for effective performance. Modern inventions and modern 
systems combine to expedite the business of the Peoria Life 
for the benefit of its agents. 


Prompt delivery is the final essential step in puttng Peoria 
Life policies in force. Prompt payment is likewise the rou- 
tine consummation of Peoria Life claims. ‘‘Settlement 
within thirty minutes of receipt of proofs” has always been 
_ working rule of the Peoria Life in the disposition of its 
claims. 


The Peoria Life appreciates fully the importance of 
promptness and dispatch in all dealings with its agents and 
policyholders. This attitude has been no small factor in the 
progress and prosperity of its family of successful agents. 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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EIGHT YEARS OF 
CONSTANT PROGRESS 
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Full Home Office Cooperation 


1 Ir 
Due to Sincere and Cheer- Makes for Agency Success 
ful Cooperation with HE ability of the home office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company to 
Agents and Brokers. understand and fully appreciate the efforts of ‘i 


its agents throughout the United States and 
Canada and its willingness to cooperate at all 


CAPITAL times has resulted in a remarkable yet natural " 
growth in which the agent materially benefits. - 

$ 1 ,;000,000.00 This cooperation, as much as any other single fac- . 
tor, has enabled the United States Fidelity and Guar- . 

anty Company to take its place as the largest casualty pr 

and surety company in America. ge 






a CASUALTY UNITED STATES FIDELITY = 


| HUDSON 
INSURANCE - COMPANY AND GUARANTY ° 
COMPANY : 


HOME OFFICE: JERSEY CITY, N. J. id 

























































































































2 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY ESSENTIALLY AN AGENCY COMPANY 
pc 
af 
pl 
ve 
th 
fc 

= 
a aa ¥ + th 
ne ee : 
| Wa ' oe ; 

ORGANIZED CASH CAPITAL 

Ke 1869 \ / $2500,000.00 | 60 PARK PLACE ‘5 
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j Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 


MERIT RATING FOR 
PRIVATE CARS 


Indemnity of N. A. and Alliance Cas- 
ualty Adopt Idea 








CREDIT OF 10 PER CENT OFFERED 





Stipulated for Passenger 


Automobiles Only 

The Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America and the Alliance Casualty Company, 
both of Philadelphia, have just put into effect 
a merit-rating plan for automobile liability and 
property damage insurance on private passen- 
ger cars. For those meeting the requirements, 
the rate credit will be 10 per cent off the stand- 
ard schedule but collision insurance is not in- 
cluded. At the same time, the companies have 
withdrawn from membership in the automobile 
department of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters in order to put the 
idea into effect. 

The plan, which is similar to that used for 
some time by the Reliance Casualty Insurance 
Company, Newark, applies to new and renewal 
policies on and after March 25, but does not 
apply to private cars owned or operated by 
physicians, salesmen, solicitors, collectors, in- 
vestigators and adjusters and used by them in 
their operations. Risks are considered eligible 
for the plan whether previously insured or not. 

Charles F. Frizzel, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the companies, in announcing 
the plan, said in part: 

_ A single car risk may qualify for merit rat- 
ing if the assured is in a position to declare 
that : 

1. He has owned and operated a private 
passenger automobile for a period of not less 
than twenty-four months immediately prior to 
the effective date of the policy. 

2. No private passenger automobile owned 
by him has been involved in an accident result- 
ing in personal injury or damage to the prop- 
erty of another while being driven by him or, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, while 
being driven by any one with his permission, 
expressed or implied, during a period of 21 
months beginning 24 months prior to the effec- 
tive date of the policy and ending 3 months 
prior thereto. 

3. His operating license has not been sus- 
pended or revoked, nor has he been convicted 
of driving while intoxicated, evading respon- 
sibility after an accident, or reckless driving, 
during a period of 21 months beginning 24 
months prior to the effective date of this pol- 
icy and ending 3 months prior thereto. 
vestigators and adjustors and used by them in 
good working condition and will have them in- 
spected at least semi-annually and give written 
evidence of such inspection if called upon to 
do so. 

An assured must be able to make all four 
of the foregoing declarations in order to qual- 
ify as a merit rated risk; any exception with 
respect to any one of these declarations will dis- 
qualify him. ’ 

If the declaration of the assured shows that 


Application 





he has owned and operated two or more auto- 
mobiles concurrently during part or all of the 
required period and one or more of them have 
been involved in accidents during the period, 
the 10 per cent credit is to be granted on that 
proportion of the cars to be insured that the 
number of cars that have not been involved in 
an accident bears to the total number of cars, 
and this credit is to be applied to the highest 
rated automobiles in the schedule. Thus, if one 
car has been involved in an accident and two 
have not and there are six cars in the schedule, 
the merit rate will apply to two-thirds of the 
six cars, or four. 


F. C. KESSLER MADE AUDITOR 
Joins Equitable Casualty and Surety on 
April 1 
The Equitable Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, New York, through Vice-President and 
Comptroller Robert J. Maloy has announced 
the appointment of F. C. Kessler who, as of 
April 1, assumes the position and duties of 

auditor of that company. 

Mr. Kessler has had many years in the prac- 
tical end of casualty and surety accounting, 
having started in the insurance business with 
the London Guarantee and Accident Company 
in charge of all New York city accounts until 
March, 1924, when he was appointed assistant 
comptroller at the head office. From this post 
he joins the Equitable Casualty and Surety. 


Another Instalment Payment Plan 
(Concluded from page 3) 


and the indorsement will provide that the policy 
may be extended for an additional three months 
upon payment of an additional premium of 30 
per cent of the annual premium (making the 
total 70 per cent of the annual premium—the 
short rate percentage for six months). The en- 
dorsement will also provide for another addi- 
tional premium of 30 per cent of the annual pre- 
mium to be paid for the final six months’ ex- 
tension. From this illustration, it will be clear 
that if the policy is extended so that it is in 
force for twelve months, the total premium 
charged will be 100 per cent of the annual pre- 
mium provided by the manual. No finance 
charge is made under this plan. ; 

The only restrictions which we impose as 
to the number of payments, or as to the initial 
premium for which the policy is issued, are 
that the payments must be equal to the short 
rate premium for the period of the policy, in- 
cluding any extension, and that no advance or 
subsequent premium shall be less than $10. This 
gives the soliciting agent the power to arrange 
for the payments as may best suit him and his 
prospect. 

Any agent using this plan must agree with 
the company that there can be no flat cancella- 
tion of policies or certificates issued on the in- 
stalment basis. All premiums charged, whether 
for the original policy period or for any ex- 
sion, must be paid to the company. Agents 
may relieve themselves of responsibility to pay 
such premiums only by returning such endorse- 
ments or certificates to the company not later 
than the day upon which they were to become 
effective. 
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AVIATION TRIP ACCIDENT 
POLICY 


New Form Offered by United States 
Aircraft Group 








DISABILITY BENEFITS PROVIDED 





Coverage Applies from Take-Off to Arrival 
at Destination 


The old law of supply and demand has op- 
erated again and the United States Aviation 
Underwriters, underwriting unit for the United 
States Aircraft Insurance Group, have met the 
demand. They have just made available an 
“aviation trip accident policy” which covers an 
aeroplane passenger for a single trip irom the 
time of the take-off until arrival at destina- 
tion. The policy is somewhat similar to the 
present railroad accident policies and provides 
a face indemnity of $5000 for death by accident 
during the period covered and from the causes 
enumerated. 

In addition to the death benefit, the new avia- 
tion trip accident policy provides for a weekly 
indemnity when permanent disability results 
as a result of one of the hazards insured 
against. The coverage is jointly underwritten 
by three of the four casualty companies which, 
with six fire insurance companies, compose the 
United States Aircraft Insurance Group. The 
Group has aggregate assets of over $389,000,- 
000 and the United States Aviation Under- 
writers, headed by David C. Beebe as president, 
are engaged in developing various kinds of air- 
craft insurance which seem needed to meet 
the changing conditions in commercial avia- 
tion. The home office of the United States 
Aviation Underwriters is located at 80 John 
street, New York city, and forms of the new 
aviation trip accident policy are now available. 
Rates are based on route covered, aircraft used, 
records of commercial operation, etc. 


HARRY F. LEGG BECOMES RESIDENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Heads Eastern Surety Division of Conti- 
nental Casualty 
Vice-President Roy Tuchbreiter has 
nounced the appointment of Harry F. Legg as 
resident vice-president in charge of the East- 
ern surety department of the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company, Chicago, at 75 Fulton street, 
New York city. Mr. Legg will assume his new 
post on April 1. 
In addition, Mr. Legg will 
surety business in the East of the National 
Casualty Company. 


an- 


supervise the 


A. S. Jordy Resigns from National Surety 
BALTIMORE, Mp., March 26.—A. S. Jordy, 

resident vice-president here of the National 

Surety Company, New York, has resigned. 
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American Re-Insurance Co. 
of Pennsylvania 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
Assets - o -  $6,126,055.17 


Capital and ilies - - 2,341,106.71 
Voluntary email poneneve 500,000.00 
Reserves - - 3,284,948.46 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 
CASUALTY LINES 


Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 
Finanelally Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

















Central States Life 


Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Policies for All Ages 1 to 70 

Both Participating and Non Participating 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary In- 
surance 

Disability and Double Indemnity 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits 

Special Monthly Premium Plan 

Nen Medical 

Standard and Sub-Standard 

Sales Planning Circularization 

Perseverance and Producers Clubs 

Special and Standard Policies 





AVAILABLE TERRITORY IN ARK., 
CALIF., COLO., FLA., IDA., IOWA, ILL., 
KAN., MO., MONT., MINN., NEBR., 
OKLA., N. M., S. D., TEX., UTAH, WYO. 
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Rewritten, Enlarged and Improved 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


y 
C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


UNIQUE AND INDISPENSABLE 


This widely known and used book now in its third edition has 
been recognized as the standard publication of its kind for 
twenty years, and is the only book giving in condensed and 
convenient form just the information reauired bv adiusters of 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH CLAIMS 


Among the new articles in this edition are those upon 


IVY POISONING HERNIA 

CARBON MONOXIDE SEMILUNAR CARTILAGES 
POISONING SLEEPING SICKNESS 

WOOD ALCOHOL PROSTATE GLAND 
POISONING HYDROCELE 

SUNBURN ORCHITIS 

GOITRE HEMORRHOIDS 

CANCER OF THE VINCENT’S ANGINA 
STOMACH 


In addition to the new articles, all the valuable features of this 
excellent work are retained. Other new sections added relate to 


DIVISIONS OF THE BODY and ORGANS OF THE BODY 


New paragraphs have been added to every article under 
Diseases, on 


PROGNOSIS and TOTAL DISABILITY IRRESPECTIVE 
OF HOUSE CONFINEMENT 
About 50 New Illustrations are Added to This Edition, 


and the Glossary of Medical Words and Terms 
contains many New Words and Definitions 


For convenience, The Adjuster’s Manual is divided into three 
sections, as follows: 





SECTION I—ACCIDENTS PROMINENT SIGNS AND 
INFORMATION area nines 
PROMINENT SIGNS AND TOTAL DISABILITY AND 
SYMPTOMS HOUSE horny apna 
TOTAL DISABILITY TOTAL DISABILITY BUT 
PARTIAL DISABILITY eae ee aaa ae 
PROGNOSIS SABI RRE- 
AR serMaay SPECTIVE ¢ OF HOUSE CON. 
EFFECTS PARTIAL DISABILITY 
SECTION II—DISEASES PROGNOSIS 
NAMES ADJUSTMENT 
INFORMATION EFFECTS 
SECTION Ill 


This section takes up the different mineral and vegetable poisons 
that are taken intentionally or by mistake, giving a brief description 
of each drug, and considering the prominent signs and symptoms 
taliowing (che swallowing of different poisons, the length of time 
t exists, the duration of total disability and partia) 
disability, with advice on adjustment, and effects on the insurability 
of the individual after recovery is complete. 


Tag ApjustgR’s MANvAL is invaluable to those settling Acci- 
dent and Health Claims. 





Price, In Flexible Binding, $6.00. 
Liberal discount on wholesale quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE Publishers 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE 
DAYS’ PROGRAM 


Sessions Will Be Held on May 21, 22 
and 23 





PROMINENT SPEAKERS SECURED 








Legislation, Auto Liability, Advertising 
and Insurance Contracts Among Topics 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 25.—The In- 

surance Federation of Pennsylvania is arrang- 

ing a strong program for the 1929 Pennsylvania 

Insurance Days to be held at Allentown on 

May 21, 22 and 23. The general committee, 

headed by Harry I. Koch, evolved the pro- 

gram after making a survey of the important 
subjects engrossing the insurance world. 

One of the features of the Insurance Days 
will be round table discussions on the after- 
noon of the second day. There will be eight 
tables with a different phase of the business dis- 
cussed at each table. 

Among the speakers listed are: 

Austin J. Lilly, general counsel of the Mary- 
land Casualty, on ‘Legal Phases of the Insur- 
ance Contract.” 

Jesse S. Phillips, former Insurance Commis- 
sioner of New York, on “The Trend of Insur- 
ance Legislation.” 

Clarence A. Palmer, advertising director of 
the Insurance Company of North America, on 
“Insurance Advertising from a Company 
Standpoint.” He will be followed by an in- 
surance agent, who has been successful with 
his advertising campaign, who will discuss “In- 
surance Advertising from an Agent’s Stand- 
point.” 

Benjamin G. Eynon, Commissioner of High- 
ways, on “The New Motor Vehicle Code.” 

L. G. Saunders on “Modern Value of Life 
Insurance.” 

Edward C. Lunt, vice-president the Great 
American Indemnity, on “Surety Bonds.” 

Fred W. Schnebbe, of New York, on “In- 
stallation of Automatic Sprinklers as an Agency 
Service.” 

A smoker has been planned for the first night 
of Insurance Days with the banquet being held 
on the second night. The third day will be 
given over to sightseeing. 


Bob McAllister With Eureka Casualty 


San Francisco, Cair., March 25.—Bob 
McAllister has been appointed general agent 
of the Eureka Casualty Company for Alameda 
and Contra Costa Counties, with headquarters 
in Oakland. He was formerly with the In- 
ternational Indemnity and the Union Indemnity. 


May Arrest Jay Walkers in Baltimore 


Battimore, Mp., March 25.—Pedestrians in 
Baltimore may soon be hauled into the traffic 
courts to answer charges of jay-walking. 

A bill giving police authority to make such 
arrests, sponsored by the Baltimore Safety 
Council, was introduced this week in the State 
assembly. 


The bill is an amendment to the present law 
which creates traffic regulations. Where the 
present law provides that traffic rules may be 
made for motor vehicles, the proposed amend- 
ment would read “for vehicles and pedestrians.” 


B. Victor Cranston Joins Consolidated 
Indemnity 


B. Victor Cranston, who has been in the ser- 
vice of the National Surety Company for the 
past nine years and a resident vice-president and 
manager of its conversion bond department has 
resigned, effective March 22, to take charge of 
the conversion and guaranteed note depart- 
ments of the Consolidated Indemnity and In- 
surance Company, 475 Fifth avenue, New York 
city. 

Mr. Cranston, prior to his service with the 
National Surety, was engaged in the fire insur- 
ance business. He is a member of the insur- 
arice committee of the National Association of 
Finance Companies. 


Indiana Governor Downs Financial Re- 
sponsibility Auto Bill 
INLIANAPOLIS, INpD., March 22.—Governor 
Harry G. Leslie of Indiana turned a cold 
shoulder on the Cooper Bill passed in the In- 
diana Legislature providing that automobile 
drivers be prohibited from driving pending pay- 
ment of a judgment arising out of an accident 
unless proper insurance were carried. 











SEVEN a POINT FULL COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE POLICY 





FRANKLIN SURETY ADDS TWO 
DIRECTORS 

Real Estate and Contracting Interests 
Represented 

The Franklin Surety Company, 123 William 
street, New York city, has announced the elec- 
tion to its board of directors of Hugo R. Hoff- 
man and Edmund A. Prentis, Jr. 

Mr. Hoffman came into considerable promi- 
nence recently in connection with his purchase 
of the General Motors Building and is regarded 
as having attained a great measure of success 
in the real estate world. He brings with him 
to the Franklin Surety Company a large fol- 
lowing of influential interests in the real estate 
business as well as in financial circles. 


Mr. Prentis is a member of the firm of 
Spencer, White & Prentis, foundation engineers, 
internationally known, with extensive business 
and financial representation here and abroad. 
Mr. Prentis’ connection with the Franklin 
Surety Company will bring to the company a 
varied following among builders, architects, 
engineers and contractors. 


Call It Twin Mutual Liability 


The Automobile Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Boston, has changed its name to 
Twin Mutual Liability Insurance Company to 
correspond to that of its running mate, the 
Twin Mutual Fire Insurance Company. An- 
nouncement to this effect has been made by 
A. Shirley Ladd. secretary of the company. 











| The Man 
Who Had 
Foresight 


sure about your territory now. 








How many times have you heard people envy the man who had 
the foresight to take hold of a good opportunity? 

Vision and foresight is more responsible for success than any- 
thing else. There is a great opportunity for well established agents 
in some communities to materially increase their premium income. 
A letter addressed to this Company will bring you complete details. 
Exercise the foresight now that will mean more profits to you. Pro- 
gressive agents everywhere are coming to the Republic—better make 


REPUBLIC jj 


CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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WASHINGTON CASUALTY 
STARTING TO=DAY 





New Company Has Authorized Capital 
of $500,000 

J. HERBERT REID IS PRESIDENT AND 
MANAGER 





Wm. L. Dill, Former New Jersey Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner, Is Chairman 
Following a meeting of the executive com- 

mittee of the Washington 

Casualty Insurance Company held last week, it 

was announced from the home office of the com- 

pany, located in the Military Park Building, 60 

Park place, Newark, N. J., that all arrange- 

ments had been completed looking to the com- 

mencement of business to-day. 

The company is incorporated under the Laws 
of the State of New Jersey, with an author- 
ized capital of 50,000 shares, $10 par value stock, 
which, when fully paid, will provide $500,000 
capital and $500,000 surplus. The company will, 
however, commence business with a_ paid-in 
cap:tal of $150,000, and, surplus of $150,000. 
The directors have purchased and paid for 
15,000 shares at $20.50 per share; thereby, pro- 
viding $7500 equipment fund in addition to 
the above paid-in capital and surplus, avoiding 
at the same time any underwriting or promo- 
tion expenses. 

The Department of Banking and Insurance 
of the State of New*Jersey has granted to the 


newly-organized 


Washington Casualty Insurance Company 
charter privileges covering the writing of 


practically all classes of casualty insurance, as 
well as fidelity and surety bonds. It is the 
purpose of the company, for the time being, 
to engage in writing only automobile liability, 
property damage and collision insurance. 

The company will operate under the active 
management of J. Herbert Reid, president and 
general manager. Mr. Reid, who is well known 
among insurance men of New Jersey and 
throughout the East, assumes his new duties 
equipped with a thorough knowledge of all 
classes of casualty insurance. 

Wm. L. Dill, chairman of the board, is well 
known to the people of New Jersey and, in 
fact, throughout the New England States. The 
nature of Mr. Dill’s duties have, for the 


very 
past twelve or thirteen years, during which 
time he has been at the head of the Depart- 


ment of Motor Vehicles in the State of New 
Jersey, imposed upon him not only the oppor- 
tunity, but the necessity of making a close study 
of insurance business. 

The other officers of the company are: Vice- 
president, John C. Conover, president, Allen- 
hurst National Bank; secretary, Louis J. Beers, 
counsellor-at-law, member advisory — board, 
Springfield Avenue Trust Company, director, 
Hillside Trust Company; treasurer, Howard 
J. Booream, cashier, Merchants National Bank, 
Asbury Park; assistant treasurer, Edward A. 
Schilling, counsellor-at-law. The members of 
the board of directors, in addition to the above, 
are: Harry M. Smith, president, H. M. Smith 
Chevrolet Sales Company of Paterson, director, 
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Paterson Trade Association; Edward F. Beers, 
counsellor-at-law ; Joseph G. Young, counsellor- 
at-law, director and title officer, Title Guaranty 
Company of New Jersey; Cephas I. Shirley, 
business manager, Board of Education, director, 
Lincoln National Bank; Harry P. Schaub, resi- 
dent manager, Peabody, Smith & Company, Inc., 
investment bankers; Michael Loprete, treasurer, 
Loprete Asphalt Company, vice-president, The 
Trust Co. of Orange, director, Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, director, Lincoln Title & Mort- 
gage Company, director, New Jersey Shares 
Corporation; William G. Toland, president, 
Nash-Newark, Inc., president, Nash Dealers 


Associated, trustee, Newark Auto Trade Asso- 
ciation; Samuel Reeves, president, Merchants 
National Bank, Asbury Park; A. N. Eisele, 
shoe merchant, director, Lincoln National 
Bank; Charles A. Savage, manager, McVickar 
& Company Newark Branch, members of New 
York Stock Exchange; Robert D. Argue, 
secretary, Board of Education; Charles E. 
Hetzel, roofing, paints and cements, member, 
advisory board, Ironbound Branch, Fidelity 
Union Trust, director, United States Mortgage 
& Title Guaranty; W. W. Reid, Jr., president, 
Charms Company, Newark, president, Natural 
Carbonic Gas Company, and John D. Gaffney, 
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Fred W Fleming. 
Prendent 





COMBINED 
COMBINED 
CAPITAL AND ‘ ” 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 
SURPLUS RESOURCES 
Alert Agents, who desire OVER 
OVER to take timely advantage of 
| opportunity, will find our FOUR MILLION 
TWO MILLION Friendly Service to be a 
DOLLARS Business Builder beyond DOLLARS 
Compare. 
CE (TRAL SURETY 


CORPORATION. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Dennis Hudeoa, 
V. P & Mgr. of Agencies 
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EQUITABLE CASUALTY APPOINTS TRI- 
COUNTY AGENCIES, INC. 

James J. A. Kelly Made Special Agent for 
New White Plains Branch 

The Equitable Casualty and Surety Company, 
New York, through Executive Vice-President 
John L. Mee, announces the appointment of the 
Tri-County Agencies, Inc., White Plains, which 
agency will act as its branch office managers 
for Southeastern New York State, including 
Westchester, Putnam, Duchess, Rockland and 
other Hudson River counties. 

The personnel of the branch office being thus 
established consists of representative casualty 
and surety men who have had considerable 
experience in that particular territory. 

This step on the part of the Equitable is an 
important one inasmuch as it recognizes the 
fast-growing possibilities of that particular por- 
tion of what might be termed “suburban New 
York.” 

The office will be equipped to service and 
write all casualty and surety lines written by 
the Equitable and will be located at 226 Main 
street opposite the City Hall, White Plains; 
telephone numbers White Plains 8000-8001- 
8002. 

James J. A. Kelly, for several years con- 
nected with the National Surety Company as 
special agent in Hudson River territory, New 
Jersey and several points in the South, has just 
been appointed special agent of the Equitable 
Casualty and Surety and will work with the 
Equitable’s newly-established branch in White 
Plains. 

Mr. Kelly is an authority on bankers’ blanket 
bonds as well as being well posted on all other 
lines written by the Equitable. 


Loss of Voice Coverage for Film Stars 
Considered ‘‘Risky” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 25.—Not so 
strange as it may seem, executives of casualty 
companies are not taking very highly to the 
suggestion of the moving picture producers 
that policies be written indemnifying the film 
people against loss of the voices of the film 
stars. 

Company officials look on the business as very 
risky. They seem to feel that it would be very 
foolish on the part of the companies to write 
a policy indemnifying a film company for a 
large sum against the loss of the voice of a 
movie star. 

Also, they look with suspicion at the business, 
fearing that it is mainly a publicity stunt on 
the part of the movie people. 


F. G. Fairbank to Manage Los Angeles 
Branch of Zurich 

Los ANGELES, CaAtir., March 25.—Appoint- 
ment of F. G. Fairbank as manager of the Los 
Angeles branch office of the Zurich General 
Accident and Liability Company was recently 
announced by Harry H. Fuller, assistant United 
States manager for the company, who is now 
on the coast from the company’s head office in 
Chicago. 





The Employers’ 
Liability Assurance 
Corp., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Fire 
Insurance Co. 


American Employers’ 


Insurance Co. 


SAMUEL APPLETON’ BUILDING 
110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Practically every form of Insurance 
except Life 


The Experience of a Dentist 


with Inadequate Insurance 


A PAGE from actual life—the 
story of a dentist, who has learned 
the real worth of the “competent 
insurance man.” 

{| A mishap on a week-end motor 
trip resulted in a seven-weeks ab- 
sence from his practice . . . To 
be sure, an accident policy pro- 
tected him, and after it was too 
late, he discovered that it gave a 
weekly income of twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

| For the seven long weeks there 
was no other income, while the 
regular overhead continued—plus 
the extra expenses caused by the 
accident. Now his protection is 
more in harmony with the re- 
quirements of a prominent pro- 
fessional man, but the experience 
was costly. 

q There is only one way to be 
sure—let the “competent insur- 
ance man” recommend the proper 
policies for your particular case 
in the first place He will 
recognize, and provide for, all 
possible exigencies — beforehand. 


The above is the message which The Em- 
ployers’ Group is giving the insuring public 
through the media of national magazines. 

Agency connections with The Employers’ 
Group are still available for the competent 
insurance man 








27,500 AUTO DEATHS IN 1928 


Increase of More Than 7 Per Cent 
Over 1927 Figures 








AVERAGE OF 75 FATALITIES A DAY 





Twenty-Five States Reported 16,119 Ac- 
cidents Causing Loss of Life 

Approximately 27,500 persons were killed in 
motor vehicle accidents in the United States last 
year, it is indicated by a nation-wide survey 
which includes figures from all but three States. 

This toll of life is more than 7 per cent 
greater than the number who met death in 
motor vehicle accidents in 1927. If a similar 
increase should be reported this year, it would 
mean the death of almost 30,000 persons. 

With approximately 25,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles registered in the country at the close of 
last year, a fatality toll of approximately 27,- 
500 means the death of one person for approxi- 
mately every 900 cars. On an average, also, 75 
persons were killed in motor vehicle accidents 
during each day of last year, or about 530 each 
week. 

In 1927, according to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, the total number of 
persons killed in motor vehicle accidents, in- 
cluding deaths caused by collision of motor ve- 
hicles with trains and street cars, was 25,533. 
Applying the 1928 increase of 7.36 per cent, 
as shown by the figures obtained by the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, Hartford, from di- 
rectors of vital statistics and motor vehicle 
departments in 45 States and the District of 
Columbia, it is seen that the fatality record for 
1928 is approximately 27,500. 

The number of motor vehicle deaths last 
year may exceed 27,500, because the average 
indicated increase of 7.36 per cent includes pro- 
visional figures from 10 States. In three of 
these States, and in ten others and the District 
of Colombia, where complete figures were re- 
ported, all or part of the deaths caused by 
collision of motor vehicles with trains and 
street cars are excluded. In Pennsylvania, also, 
the 1928 provisional fatality toll excludes 
deaths resulting from collision of motor ve- 
hicles with trains and street cars, although the 
1927 figure includes such deaths. Twenty-five 
States, comprising more than half the coun- 
try’s population, in reporting 16,119 deaths in 
1928, as against 14,530 in 1927, included in their 
figures the deaths caused by collision of motor 
vehicles with trains and street cars. 


American Surety Declares 6 Per Cent 
Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 6 per cent was de- 
clared on the stock of the American Surety 
Company at the meeting of the board of trustees 
to-day. This dividend is at the annual rate of 
24 per cent, which is an increase of 4 per cent 
over the regular annual rate of last yéar, 20 
per cent having been paid last year, with 4 
per cent extra in the final quarter. The divi- 
dend now declared is payable on March 30 to 
stockholders of record March 23. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Representing 
be he States Fire National Fire of 
ew York Hartford 


‘ew York 
« ~ enol National Liberty of of New Amsterdam 


Casualty Co. 
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tofNew of America 
BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 








Actuarial 





Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consuttine AcTUARIES 

Insurance ACCOUNTANTS 

Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 
Jonathan G. Sharp 


75 Fulton St. 
New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7. 
CHICAGO 








JAMES H. Pic ben-mey wor F. A. I. A. 
msulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE Ord inary, 

Group, Industrial and Special 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 

Semi-Tropical 


Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Actuarial 


Independent Adjuster 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 











Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





[ JNO. A. COPELAND 


ADJUSTERS & APPRAISERS 
LIMITED 
Incorporated 1914—Dominion Charter 
Claim Adjusters for Insurance Companies 


UNDER ALL POLICIES 


465 St. John St., Montreal. 
Telephone Main 3300-2607 


11 Mountain Hill, Quebec City 


HEAD OFFICE: 


BRANCH_OFFICE: 


















































T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


— z, Swarts, 0. — 
W. 3 L. Ola i aa 


J. a Craig, 0. P. A. 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bidg. ATLANTA, GA 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
porno t American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, —— Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. LL 
Associate, pBS Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 





PRODUCING PERMANENT 
POLICYHOLDERS 


Embracing Sales Plans of 
144 Leading Life Underwr ters 
This valuable new salesmanship book is 
divided into two parts, one designed expecially 
for inexperienced life insurance solici ors, and 
the other for experienced life unde writers. 
The chapter titles are: 


PART ONE—FOR THE INEXPERIENCED 
AGENT 


Closing the Ti «nsac- 
tion 
Selling Insurarce to 


proach Women 
Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile Their Sourcs 
Things to Know—Some to Forgei 
PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERIENCED 
UNDERWRITER 
Setting a Definite Ideas Off the Beaten 
G Path 


oal 
Keeping Old Con- 
tracts Bright ance 
Cracking Some Hard Newer Plans of Pro- 
Nuts tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service 
Producing Permanent Policyholders 


sets forth many proved plans and business- 
getting experiences of men who have made 
outstanding records in the life insurance busi- 
ness and are thus qualified to offer sound 
advice and suggestions to others. 


This practical work is substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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128 North Wells Street, Chicago 
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1711-1712 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 








R. M. MESSICK 
Consulting Actuary and Adjuster 


Flatiron Building 
DENVER, COLORADO 











Liability of Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 

PRICES 


Single copy, 50 cents 
12 copies.... 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
a. Fr . 8.75 100 ** .. 30.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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